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Enquiry into What? 

®& NOW THAT the identities of the Royal Commissioners 
who are to enquire into Canada’s economic prospects have 
been revealed, the temptation to supply the Commission with 
a vade mecum of one’s own concoction becomes irresistible. If 
yielding to this temptation appears impudent, it should be 
treated with magnanimity, as a well-intentioned, though 
misguided wish of bon voyage to a crew that could not help 
but have a safe and successful journey. 

The Commission is not required to make any recommen- 
dations; its report is to be purely factual. Facts, however, 
seldom speak for themselves. More frequently they speak 
the minds of those who compile them. Questions which may 
be preoccupying the Commissioners and their staff have to 
do with the use of our raw materials, the fate of our manu- 
facturing industries, and the size of our economy at some 
future date, say thirty years from now, in 1984, 

What will be our stock of natural resources? How much 
of it will we need ourselves? How much of it can we safely 
sell to others, and in what form? In thinking about answers 
to questions such as these one has to guard not only against 
myopia and greed but also against presumptuousness and 
chauvinism. Even if it appears that in the future our inven- 
tory of natural wealth will not be large in relation to our 
prospective needs, we must remember that the resources may 
prove more abundant than forecast (in the past they have 
always been underestimated) and that the needs may be, if 
not smaller, then at least more easy to satisfy with materials 
and techniques as yet unknown. Much the same can be said 
about the proportion of our wealth which we can export with- 
out denuding future generations: the less we sell abroad the 
greater the incentive for others to look elsewhere for the 
things they cannot get from us; the less we sell now the 
greater the danger of being left with a worthless resource 
made obsolescent at some future time by discovery and in- 
vention; and as for posterity, it seems on the whole to take 
better care of itself than its predecessors’ conceit permits 
them to believe. There is a much stronger argument for 
exporting our resources in a more highly fabricated form than 
we do at the present. This is not always possible: sometimes 
it is much cheaper to transport raw materials than semi- 
processed or finished goods; sometimes strong opposition to a 
Canadian processing industry from similar industries located 
in importing countries makes any venture of this sort difficult. 
Perhaps the Commission will uncover hitherto unknown 
prospects for transforming our resources before they leave the 
country. But in considering the rate of home use and 
export of our natural wealth, let carpe diem be its motto. 





In 1984 there will be in this country a large number, 
perhaps more than thirty million, Canadians and they will 
be a lot better off than we are to-day. In itself this is a very 
cheerful prospect, and it would be a great pity indeed if it 
were used to make both us in 1955 and them in 1984 less well 
off than we could be, yet this may be done very simply. 
Many manufacturing industries in seeking protection from 
foreign competition allege that they suffer because the 
Canadian economy is too small to be supplied with factories 
of an efficient size. If, in the future, the economy were to 
become much larger, then a temporary period of protection— 
say, thirty years—would pay off when the economy is large 
enough for us to produce electric refrigerators and textiles as 
efficiently as the Americans can, and when even our moribund 
gold industry can be kept busy turning out the raw material 
out of which millions of dazzling inlays will be fabricated 
for the then established federal health service. In 1984 
it may be argued, we will have a big enough circus to 
support all our white elephants. And then the federal 
government can even restore its support to the International 
Trade Fair in Toronto without facilitating imports. 

This argument, however, is singularly unconvincing. In 
Canada specialization is limited not so much by the extent of 
the market — the market is no longer as limited as all that 
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The Filibuster 

The most notable feature of this session of Parliament has 
been the prolonged filibuster on the Defence Production Act 
which has ended in a clear-cut victory for the Conservative 
Opposition led by Mr. Drew. After a month’s on-and-off 
debating which consumed 10 sitting days and 75 hours of 
the Commons’ time, the Government finally gave in under 
the wearying effect of Ottawa’s steaming climate and 106 
peeches (73 of them by Conservatives) on everything from 
the history of ancient Greece to.poetry and lengthy readings 
from sections of the Act itself. The tongue has proved 
mightier than C. D. Howe and the Liberal majority, and 
that is no mean accomplishment 

Mr. Howe, the Minister of Defence Production, had 
demanded in the Act the indefinite continuation of extra 
ordinary powers over Canada’s economy which had been 
given to the Government at the time of the Korean crisis in 
1951 and which were due to expire on July 31, 1956. The 
Minister claimed that in order to make sure of carrying out 
efficiently the very costly long range program of development 
of supersonic aircraft, guided missiles and radar screens, the 
Government had to have at hand sweeping authority to 
commandeer supplies, take over factories, or ration scarce 
materials without further reference to Parliament and with- 
out any time limit being set to such powers. 

The Conservatives argued that such a wholesale “per- 
delegation of power to the executive destroyed 
upremacy and the rule of law. 


manent 
parliame ntary 

When it became obvious that a number of others on both 
ides of the Commons including Mr. Coldwell and Mr. Low 
felt much the same way and that perhaps all of the Cabinet 
did not share Mr. Howe’s enthusiasm, the Prime Minister 
ifter several ineffectual efforts at compromise met Mr. Drew 
privately and capitulated. The settlement included a three- 
year limit to nine sections of the Act to which the Con 
ervatives had objected most strenuously. 

Che struggle over this Act marks one more phase in the 
crucial problem of how to combine adequate executive power 
to handle efficiently the complex affairs of a vast business 
tate with Parliament’s traditional right to supervise such 
operations P. W. F. 


Canadian Calendar 


@ Canadian mills turned out for the first five months of 1955 
2,549,186 tons of newsprint, a 4.2 per cent increase over the 


ame pe riod in 1954 


@ Canada was represented at the second Festival Interna- 
tional d’Art Dramatique in Paris this summer by the Theatre 
du Nouveau Monde of Montreal presenting three one-act 
Moliére play Le Mariage Forcé, Squanaulle and La 
Jalousie du Barbouillé. The Canadian players received no 
government aid 


@ Key maintenance men of the Chrysler Corp. of Canada at 
Windsor went on strike on June 20, 


@ On May 19 the number of those registered by the National 
Employment Service was 332,378, 40 per cent below the 
total on April 21 and 7 per cent below May, 1954, 








The Canadian Forum 


® On June 21 Premier Smallwood threatened to lead New- 
foundland out of Confederation unless the federal govern- 
ment stopped discriminating against the Atlantic provinces. 


@ in the largest postwar export deal with the Communist 
bloc, 10,000,000 bushels of surplus Canadian wheat have 
been sold to Poland for $19,000,000. 300,000 pounds of 
surplus Canadian butter were recently sold to Czecho- 
slovakia. 

@ On June 22 Premier Frost of Ontario opened at Midland 
the reconstruction of a Huron Indian village of the times of 
Champlain, a project of the University of Western Ontario 
and Midland Y’s Men Club under the direction of Wilfrid 
Jury of Western University. 


@ Long penitentiary terms and life imprisonment as a 
possible maximum penalty were recommended for drug 
traffickers on June 23 by a special Senate committee after a 
three-month investigation of the narcotics problem. 


@ Health Minister Martin reported on June 23 that 880,000 
Canadian children had been inoculated with anti-polio 
vaccine, and only two known cases of polio had occurred 
among those vaccinated. 


@ On June 24 Police Chief Walter Mulligan of Vancouver 
was placed on leave of absence and the Vancouver Police 
Commission asked the provincial attorney-general to inves- 
tigate his department. 

@ Federal revenues were 3.8 per cent lower and expenditures 
rose by 3 per ceent over 1954 in the first two months of the 
current fiscal year. 


@ Canada’s foreign trade continued to expand in May, but 
a sharp jump in imports from the United States produced a 
$62,100,000 deficit, biggest in eleven months. 


@ On June 17 Prime Minister Saint Laurent announced the 
appointment of the following men to form a Royal Commis- 
sion on Canada’s economic prospects: W. L. Gordon, manage- 
ment consultant; Prof. Omer Lusson of Laval U.; A. E. 
Grauer, president of the B.C. Power Corp.; President 
Andrew Stewart of the U. of Alberta; Pres. Gushue of 
Memorial U., Nfld 

@ The English Opera Group, founded in 1946 by Benjamin 
Britten, is investigating the possibility of a season in Canada 
next summer. 

® Profits before taxes of Canadian corporations increased 
5.5 per cent in the first quarter of 1955 to $570,000,000 from 
$540,000,000 in the first quarter last year. 
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® Purchasers of Alberta crude oil have made nomination to 
the province’s Conservation Board for a record 362,327 
barrels daily for the month of July. This is an increase of 
42,977 barrels daily from June’s nomination and is 84,184 
barrels higher than those for July last year. 


@ The postwar upward trend of net direct investment inflow 
to Canada was broken in 1954. The inflow from the U.S. 
was $291,000,000, a decline of 15 per cent from 1953. 
The total from all countries was 11 per cent lower at 
$376,000,000. 


® Canadian National Railways announces its net revenue in 
the first five months of 1955 showed an increase of 
$16,092,000 over the same period last year. 


@ A drop in food and automobile prices reduced the living 
costs index to 115.9 from 116.4 during May — the biggest 
drop in the yardstick in 19 months. 


@ The Provincial Government of Quebec on June 21 sus 
pended claim-staking on practically the entire area of 
Labrador north of Knob Lake and south of Ungava Bay, 
apparently with a view to reserving ore-deposit to supply a 
Quebec iron and steel industry. 


@ A University of British Columbia crew won a victory of 
1% lengths over the Russian crew in the semi-finals of the 
Grand Challenge Cup at the Royal Henley Regatta on 
July 1. 

@ The third season of the Shakespeare Festival at Stratford, 
Ont., opened on June 27. The plays being performed this 
year are “Julius Caesar The Merchant of Venice’, “Oedi 


pus Rex’. Musical concerts are also being given. 


@® Canadian manufacturers shipped an estimated $4,424, 
442,000 worth of products in the first quarter of this year, 5 
per cent more than in the same period last year. 


@ Canadian fine paper producers upped their shipments last 
May to 19,979 tons from 17,423 tons in May, 1954. 


@ British industrialist Dr. Kurt Waller has announced plans 
for a $3,100,000 hotel and apartment building project in 
Vancouver 

@ Premier Manning’s Social Credit Government has been 
returned to power in Alberta with a somewhat reduced 
majority. 

@ The net debt of Canada’s 10 provincial governments rose 
by $271,925,000 in the last fiscal year to a total of 
$3,644,691,000. The debt averaged $240.13 per capita, up 
$1.56 from the previous year. 


@ The total of construction contract awards for the first 
six months of 1955 stands at $1,340,014,300, higher by 
$377,000,000 than the 1954 total for the same period and 
higher by $162,000,000 than that for 1951, the record year 
to date. 


@ Very Rev. Georges-Henri Levesque, dean of the Laval 
Faculty of Social Science ind member of the Massey 
Commission on the Arts, has been appointed superior of the 
new Dominican College to be established near Montmorency 
Falls, 10 miles east of Quebec. 


@ External Affairs Minister Pearson announced on July 11 
in the Commons that he hopes to visit Russia this autumn. 


@ A delegation of about 20 Government scientific and tech 
nical experts will represent Canada at the international 
conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy that opens 
at Geneva on August 8. 


QQ 


@ Canada’s chemical and allied industries set a production 
totalled 


a 4.5 per cent increase over total hipments of 


record in 1954 when factory value of shipment 
$921,100.00 
$881,500,000 in 1953 


@ The Quebec Government is now spending more than 
$6,000,000 a year on a system of technical and trades school 
designed to train young French-Canadians for key jobs in 
the new industrial society which is rapidly changing “Old 
Quebec” 

@ Det. Sgt. Archie Plummer of the Vancouver city police 


criminal investigation bureau today told the Royal Commi 
sion investigating charges of police corruption on July 13 that 
Chief Constable Walter Mulligan was allied with criminal 
elements in Vancouvet 


@ Brig. Sherwood Lett, chancellor of the University of 
British Columbia and until recently a member of the Indo 
China truce commission, was appointed on July 13 chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of British Columbia 


the late Wendell B. Farris in that position 


Bordeaux 


D.S. 
& BORDEAUX GAOL in Montreal is one of the largest 


prisons of its kind in Canada. It was completed in 192 


and is constructed like a starfish, with six win; The entire 
institution will accommodate somewhere in the neighborhood 
of eighteen hundred persons. However today it is divided 
into two sections, and houses, in addition to ord crim 
inals, about one ousand criminally insane patient Phe 
population of th iol itself is usually from five to eight 
hundred. Each w consists of three floor nd there is an 
individual cell f h prisonet The pattern tf b lf 

said to have been Pentonville Prison in England, which wa 
designed on the so-called solitary system whic! popular 
in the early days of prison reform at the b ning of the 
nineteenth centur The doors of the cells are of solid steel 
instead of be barred as in most prisons, so that there 


can be no communication of any kind between one prisonet 


and his neighbor 


Under the terms of the B. N. A. Act, Canadian province 
are responsible for prisoners serving terms of up to ty 


Oo Veal 


Longer terms are served in Federal Penitentiaries. Howeve 


it is usual to tinguish on the provincial level betwee 
prisoners be held temporarily while awaiting trial, drunl 
and vagrant o receive short sentence ol thirt or eve 
sixty day d more serious criminals who have been el 
longer entence lhe first two categorie ire kept in mut 
cipal gaol in iost province while the last ¢ ire 
transferred to provincial training institutior known a 
reformatorie Bordeaux, however, take care of all three 
categorie ince there are no reformatories in the Province 
of Quebec 

There are numerous workshops within the institution 
These include a cannery, tailor shop, garage, laund kitch 
en, carpentry shop, tinsmith shop and electrical shop, The 
available ground within the prison walls is made use of to 
the fullest extent for growing vegetable 

Prisoners are locked in their cells from four in the after 
noon until eight the following morning. Each cell is equi pe d 
with a toilet and a wash basin. Sewer rats on occasions come 
out of the basement toilets, and there are stories of prisoner 
being severely bitten by them. The cell doors are unlocked 


ind breakfast rations are dished out to the 


in the morning 
delegated 


men at their cell doors by privileged prisoner 
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for this duty, Breakfast consists of a small scoop of porridge, 
five pieces of bread, and a cup of tea without trimmings. 
Lunch may be one meat ball and some potatoes, with a couple 
of weiners and more potatoes for supper. On Saturdays pork 
and beans are usually dished out, but very few prisoners ever 
see any of the pork which is kept back by the prisioners in 
charge of supply. All prisoners agree that they are never 
able to get enough to eat. Nevertheless the food has undoubt- 
edly improved slightly since the riot of 1952. 

Shortly after eight a.m, the men are released from their 
cells to start the day’s work, after being counted by the 
guards on duty. There has apparently never been sufficient 
employment to keep all the prisoners occupied throughout 
the day. Estimates vary from 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
employment. A few men are assigned to cleaning jobs on the 
wings, others, for whom no work is available loaf about the 
wings doing nothing in particular but the majority report to 
the workshops, and, if they are lucky, will get several hours 
of employment. The less industrious keep out of sight as 
much as possible, and if they are in favor with the guards, 
will promote card games and gambling. There appears to be 
very little compulsion in the matter of work— it is a scarce 
commodity 


At eleven o'clock the prisoners are locked in their cells 
again for the lunch hour and return to the shops for the 
afternoon shift at twelve thirty. At four p.m. the day’s 
work is over and everybody is locked up until the following 
morning. There are no educational programs in the prison, 
and no recreation, althouga one prisoner admitted that he 
was allowed out for a brief time on three Saturday afternoons 
during last summer, to play baseball. There is a prison 
library, and prisoners are allowed to take books into their 
cells if they can get them. According to one informant, the 
librarian merely hands them out alphabetically, regardless 
of contents. 


One of the prison wings is reserved for men awaiting trial. 
These men have none of the privileges of the regular inmates. 
They are kept in solitary confinement and do not leave their 
cells during the day. Reading matter is officially disallowed 
men awaiting trial. This would be bearable for a few days, 
but on occasions, due to repeated postponements of hearings, 
prisoners are kept in the trial wing for long periods of time 
One man, for example, was arrested in November 1954, 
accused of theft. The real circumstances appear to have been 
that he borrowed a sum of money from an acquaintance 
when both were drunk, and the latter afterwards accused 
him of theft at the instigation of the police. The complainant 
died while the accused was still in Bordeaux, and because 
of lack of evidence the hearing was repeatedly postponed. 
At the time of writing the unfortunate man is still being held 
in the trial wing. He has been there for six months. Without 
money and friends he is dependent entirely on the whims of 
officialdom as there is no system of legal aid for destitute 
prisoners organized in Montreal 


Punishment for refractory prisoners at Bordeaux consists 
of placement in a dark cell known as “The Hole.” There 
are sixteen of these cells in the basement of one wing. Each is 
equipped with a toilet, but no wash basin, and there is a 
wooden couch and a wooden pillow on the floor with shackles 
attached. These cells are completely dark and no air can 
enter when the door is closed so that prisoners kept there 
for any length of time are almost asphyxiated. The practice 
of chaining prisoners in “The Hole’ was stopped for a 
while, but recently the chains have been brought into use 
again. Both legs and one arm are shackled. Men have been 
kept in “The Hole” as long as eight days as punishment, 
but the customary sentence appears to be around three days. 
It is said that after a few days in “The Hole’ a man will do 
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anything to escape, and that false confessions can easily be 
obtained in this way. 

There is another method of enforcing discipline known as 
“Deadlocking.” This consists of confining a man to his own 
cell for any period up to three months. When “deadlocked” 
a man must not try to communicate with his neighbors by 
tapping or shouting. If he does so, he will be placed in “The 
Hole.”’ : 

To what extent are these disciplinary measures used by the 
provincial police now in charge of security at the prison? 
Most of the inmates agree that all sixteen dark cells in the 
basement are occupied continuously. The matter was dis- 
cussed with a young man who had worked as an oiler in the 
machine shop. This is a privileged job, since oiling is done 
during meal periods, and this qualifies the oiler to get his 
meals in the kitchen, instead of going to his cell. He gets more 
and better rations in this way. However this particular oiler 
was the victim of discrimination. A French prisoner was 
given the privilege of going to the kitchen, while the oiler 
had to get his meals in the ordinary way. Not unnaturally 
he made a complaint, and for this he was ‘‘deadlocked” for 
thirty days and then placed in “The Hole” for three days. 
He described his experience as follows: 

“It was the first time I had been in ‘The Hole.’ I was 
spread-eagled on the floor, with chains on both ankles and 
my right hand. After twelve hours in the dark, the cell door 
opened, and a guard entered. He placed his hand on my 
forehead in a kindly way, and asked me if I was feeling all 
right. Then he went out again and locked the door. After- 
wards, because of that visit, I thought ‘The Hole’ wasn’t as 
bad as I had heard. But next time I was put in the ‘Hole’ 
nobody came near me for three days and nights, and I 
realized it was just as bad as the others said.” 

A boy of seventeen was in the waiting room, composing a 
letter to his parents, when the man next him asked for help 
in addressing his own letter. Both were reported for talking. 
The boy appeared before Sergeant Beaudoin, the chief of 
the Provincial Police detachment, and was “deadlocked” for 
two weeks and placed in “The Hole” for three days. 

A prisoner accidentally tore the cover of his library book, 
and was given three days in “The Hole.” 

The general feeling of the prisoners toward the provincial 
police detachment is murderous. Sergeant Beaudoin never 
appears personally in the wings, apparently well aware of 
the sentiments aroused by the ruthless disciplinary measures 
which are used as a matter of policy. 

Before the riot of 1952, responsibility for adminstration at 
Bordeaux was shared between the Governor and the Chief 
Guard. Graft was general at that time. The chief cause of 
the riot was the prison diet, which was then totally inad- 
equate, Prisoners were able to obtain better food by paying 
50 cents a day for “Sick diet.” By 1952 a good proportion of 
the prison population was paying this sum in order to keep 
from starving. The Chief Guard was fired after the riot, 
and security control passed to the squad of six provincial 
policemen who are still being retained in this capacity. The 
prison food has improved, and the wages of personnel have 
recently been raised. Guards are now paid from $1600 to 
$1800 a year, and get one meal a day at the prison. The 
average wage for unskilled labor in the Province is in the 
neighborhood of $2400 a year. 

Security and discipline have improved since the provincial 
police took over, but in addition to the brutalizing effect of 
the measures used to secure these gains, there are other 
obvious objections to the present dual arrangement. In the 
name of security the power of the provincial police has been 
increased to include almost all aspects of prison life. It is 
an elementary principle of justice that a man shall not be 
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kept in a police lock-up for more than seventy-two hours. 
He must appear before a magistrate, and if it is necessary to 
hold him in confinement for a longer period, he should be 
placed in a prison under impartial management. The reason 
for this is clear. Police departments, acting for the Crown, 
are chiefly interested in securing convictions. They should 
not be in a position to bring unfair pressure on a man to 
secure a confession from him. Yet Bordeaux is at present a 
huge police lock-up, equipped with an easy method of 
securing the co-operation of the prisoner—“The Hole,” which 
is said to be actually used for this purpose. As a result of the 
new management the gaol is swarming with “stool pigeons.” 
They are rewarded with small privileges for giving inform- 
ation about their fellow prisoners. 

Very few demands are made on the individual. Laxness 
coexists with the most brutal severity. The social life, such 
as it is, is corrupting, while the long periods of solitude, 
particularly over week-ends, assist in the process of demoral- 
ization. Only those men who are already thoroughly 
deteriorated are unaffected by the prison life. Youngsters 
and the men serving their first sentences are affected the 
most. One man of twenty-three who had been convicted for 
the first time described it as follows: 

“T feel as if I won’t be able to stand it here much longer, 
and I’ve still got nine months to go’’—he had been given a 
year— ‘I get headaches all the time, and I feel as if I might 
lose control at any moment, and go crazy or violent. If I do, 
I'll be put in ‘The Hole’ and I know I won’t be able to con- 
trol myself at all after that.” 

Before his conviction he had been a respected member of 
his community and the father of a family, with no previous 
record. He had appropriated a car for joy-riding, while on 
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a drinking spree. Another young fellow of nineteen, who had 


once played soccer for Quebec, said: 


“T feel terrified half the time now. I have pains in my back 
and heart, and lie awake at night thinking I’m going to die 
at any moment. The doctor says there’s nothing the matte: 
with me.’”’ He had been three times in “The Hole” and had 


been deadlocked for months for minor infractions 

One of the most serious aspects of penal policy in Quebec 
is the committal of teen-aged boys, often as young as four 
teen to Bordeaux and similar institutions. The English- 
speaking training school for boys, at Shawbridge, is a private 
school which has a contract with the Province to take all 
English juvenile delinquents. However, it is an “open” 
school, which means no facilities exist for preventing boys 
from running away. With an incorrigible runaway, the school 
has no alternative but to ask for his transfer to a place of 
closer confinement. As there are no reformatories, Bordeaux, 
or a long-term committal to a federal penitentiary are the 
only choice 

No statistics are available regarding the extent of recidi 
vism to Bordeaux; yet a comparison of statistics for the 
whole of Canada with those of England indicate that there 
is something radically wrong with our prison system. In 
1950 98,000 persons were incarcerated in Canada—only a 
very small percentage of them in federal penitentiaries 
while in the same year, with three times the population, 
England and Wales had less than 35,000 in prisons. Instead 
of reforming, Bordeaux and institutions like it are training 
schools for vice: imprisonment there is a form of spiritual 
death. Yet Bordeaux itself may well be one of the best prisons 
in the Province of Quebec. At St. Jerome for example sixteen 
tiny one-man cells accommodate thirty prisoners who have 
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SPORTING BOOKS 


SOME MINOR ARTS as practised in England, by A. H 
Church, F.R.S., W. Y. Fletcher, F.S.A., J. Starkie Gardner 
Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A., and C. H. Read, F.S.A. with 
Many Illustrations. Folio, Cloth bound, pp 82. London 
1894. Good copy, bottom of cover rubbed. $15. 


SPORT IN ART. An Iconography of Sport. Illustrating 
the Field Sports of Europe and America from the Fifteenth 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. by William A. 
Baillie-Grohman. With 243 illustrations. 4to cb pp 422. 
London, Simpkin, Marshall. Hamilton, Kent and Co. 1919. 
2nd edition. Fine copy. $15 

OLD ENGLISH SPORTING BOOKS by Ralph Nevill. 
4to cb pp 34 and 107 plates. London. 1924. Fine copy. 
Limited edition. $17.50 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE Des Ouvrages Francais Sur La Chasse. 
by J. Thiebaud. Illustree de quarante fac-similes. 4to leather 
bound, pp 1039. Paris. 1934. Fine copy. $25. 
MANNERS AND MANNERISMS by Crascredo. Illus- 
trated by Charles Simpson. 4to cb pp 107. London. 1929. 
Fine copy. $5. 


SKETCHES |! EYMOUR. The Book of Cockney Sports, 
Whims and Oddities. A complete collection of 180 humor 
ous designs. With some account of the artist and his works 


London. 4to I er and boards. Covers worn. $7.50 


BRITISH SPORTING ARTISTS From Barlow to Herring 
by Walter Shaw Sparrow. 4to cb 249. London. 1922, 27 
illustrations in color and 76 in black and white. Good 
copy. $12 

AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF A FINE COL 
LECTION OF OLD ENGLISH SPORTING PRINTS, 
DRAWINGS | PAINTINGS. Compiled by V. P. Sabin. 
4to lb pp 227. London, 1933. Fine copy, $10. 


A BOOK OF SPORTING PAINTERS by Walter Shaw 
Sparrow. With 136 illustrations. 4to cb pp 240. London 
1931. Fine copy. $20. 


ANGLING IN BRITISH ART. Through Five Centuries 
Prints, Pictures, Books; by Walter Shaw Sparrow. With a 
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nothing to do day and night except sleep the whole year 
round, until they become white-faced and emaciated, and 
can hardly stand up. 

The program at Bordeaux is the result of indifference on 
the part of the Provincial authorities to the problems of 
crime. The Archambault Report finally galvanized the 
dominion government into introducing far-reaching reforms 
in the Canadian penitentiary system. Since the war Ontario 
has been tackling the challenge of increasing crime statistics 
and has successfully launched a Provincial Probation System. 
Sut Quebec has no probation and no reformatories. There 
is only incarceration 

The upkeep of prisons like Bordeaux demands an extrav- 
agant expenditure of the taxpayers’ money. It costs about 
$1200 to maintain one man in prison for a year. $50 will 
maintain the same man on probation for the same period. 
In 1950, 3,631 adult offenders were placed on probation 
in the whole of Canada, while 34,000 were incarcerated. 
According to Mr. D. Coughlan, Director of Probation 
services in Ontario, the English Probation system has 
hown about 75 per cent rehabilitation, while in Canada, 
with practically no probation services, there is approximately 
70 per cent recidivism. If a probation system were operating 
in Quebec it would certainly be possible to cut down the 
cost of prison upkeep by millions of dollars within a few 
years, Why has this not already been done? Provisions for 
provincial probation systems were made with the revision 
of the Criminal Code (Section 1081) in 1921. It is difficult 
to explain why there are still less than 100 adult probation 
officers in the whole of Canada, and none in Quebec. Can it 
he that the indifference of the Attorney General’s Department 
in the Province of Quebec is so profound, that it is interested 
neither in rehabilitation, nor in economy? 


New Brunswick 
Shows the Way 


Hugh G. Thornburn 


® IT MAY throw some light on how to secure a harmonious 
lution of Canada’s bi-cultural problem if we look at the 
way the two peoples live together in the one province whose 
population comes closest to being Canada in miniature: 
New Brunswick. Here the ratio of English to French-speak- 
ing people is roughly the same as the national average. The 
percentage of French-speaking persons is 36 compared to 
29 for all of Canada; while the percentage of English-speak- 
ing persons is 63 compared to the national average of 59 
per cent. But the province has only one per cent whose 
mother tongue is neither English nor French, whereas Canada 
as a whole has 12 per cent in this category. New Brunswick, 
then, is a microcosm of the nation as a whole with the added 
complication of those who are neither English nor French- 
peaking removed. 

Just as in Canada as a whole, we find the English-speaking 
population living in one area and the French-speaking in 
inother: a line drawn diagonally across the province from 
north-west to south-east would roughly divide the one group 
from the other. The one exception is the Miramichi river 
valley which is in the north-eastern part and is mainly 
populated by English-speaking people. Thus the French- 
speaking counties are Madawaska and Restigouche in the 
north, bordering on the province of Quebec, and the north- 
shore counties of Gloucester and Kent facing the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. The English-speaking people live along the 
Saint John rver valley and on the south shore (Bay of 
Fundy). 
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However, since New Brunswick is one of Canada’s small- 
est provinces, and since the French-speaking population is 
increasing about 11 times as rapidly as the English-speaking 
population, a good deal of interpenetration between the two 
cultures occurs, especially near our imaginary line. Moncton 
is a bi-cultural city in every sense: the seat of the French- 
speaking Catholic Archbishop, the commercial hub of the 
Maritimes (according to “Monctonians) acting as regional 
headquarters for many great companies largely owned and 
operated by English-speaking people. Moncton is the home 
of the only French daily newspaper in the Maritimes, 
L’Evangeline, and the Moncton Times, the chief English 
daily of eastern New Brunswick. Nearby is the largest 
French-speaking university in the province, L’Université 
Saint-Joseph, and Mount Allison University, a centre of 
English-speaking Protestant culture. 

A similar mixture of the two cultures occurs in the north- 
ern part of the Saint John Valley, in the rich potato-growing 
county of Victoria, and in the coal-producing area around 
Minto near the centre of the province. 


Thus the mixture of the two races in New Brunswick 
is now what it will be in the whole country if present trends 
continue and the French-speaking population of all provinces 
continues to increase as it has in the past. From 1931 to 1941 
the population whose mother tongue is French increased in 
every province, and from 1941 to 1951 the same was true 
except for Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and Sas- 
katchewan. The population whose mother tongue is English 
increased in Quebec province in both ten-year periods. 

The problem of the two peoples living together has not 
produced alarm or panic. It has been one of the realities of 
life in New Brunswick for at least half a century, and 
necessary, sensible and unemotional adjustments have been 
made. 

The New Brunswick approach to the problem of finding 
the good life in a bi-cultural setting has involved a basically 
realistic approach: the existence of two separate and dis- 
tinct cultures has been recognized. There has been none of 
the ostrich-like attitude that we sometimes hear in other 
parts of the country refusing to admit the existence of a 
really different culture and in so doing asking the other cul- 
ture tacitly to abandon its ways and be “Good Canadians”. 
Instead the French-speaking people go their way and the 
English-speaking theirs, without one attempting to change 
the other. Thus time has established the tradition that the 
rights of each group must be respected by the other. 

This has involved certain tacitly accepted rules. In choos- 
ing members to sit in the Legislature at Fredericton, it is 
understood that each group shall have its own spokesman 
running on each party ticket in each county where the two 
groups are to be found in significant numbers. Thus the party 
organizations, when calling their nominating conventions, 
emphasize that there should be representation for each group 
on the ticket. For example, in Northumberland county where 
the population is roughly one-quarter French-speaking, 
one-quarter Irish-Catholic and one half English-speaking 
Protestant, the ticket is made up of four persons, one 
French, one Irish-Catholic, and two Protestants. The elector 
votes for four persons—usually four Liberals or four Con- 
servatives, although he can split his ticket. Neither party has 
undertaken to be the party of one racial group or the other 
in an attempt to get in by creating a vote along strictly 
racial lines. 

This is not to say, however, that each ethnic group does 
not tend to favor one party or the other. The French-speak- 
ing people have shown a marked preference for the Liberals 
since about 1917. The English-speaking population generally 
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divide their vote between the two old parties, but the Con- 
servatives have had most conspicuous success in the English- 
speaking counties along the Saint John river. 

As the French-speaking population grows, so does their 
claim for increased representation. In the typically slow and 
deliberate New Brunswick spirit of compromise, they have 
been achieving this concession in two ways. 

More members have been assigned to the predominantly 
French-speaking counties. These concessions may have been 
belated, and once granted they may not have involved com- 
plete representation by population. But they have served to 
grant the French-speaking people a more powerful voice in 
provincial affairs without exciting the English-speaking 
majority. 

The representation of the French-speaking people also 
tends to increase when a change in the population com- 
position of a county is reflected in the electoral ticket offered 
by the parties. For example, in the county of Westmorland 
in 1948, then about 40 per cent French-speaking, each party 
had been putting forth a slate of two English-speaking 
Protestants, one English-speaking Catholic, and one French- 
speaking Catholic. However the Conservatives had been 
having remarkably little success, and so decided to enter a 
slate of two French-speaking Catholics and two English- 
speaking Protestants, in the hope of attracting more votes. 
Their plea for electoral support failed but they set a precedent 
for future tickets, both Liberal and Conservative, in West- 
morland county. It now sends two French-speaking members 
to the Legislature. 

This pragmatic spirit of compromise can be seen in town 
government as well. Instead of the majority group simply 
running the affairs of the town, there is feeling that all 
groups should be represented. For example, the town of 
Bathurst where the recent rich base-metal strike was made 
has an unwritten rule that the office of mayor shall rotate 
from a French Acadian to an English Protestant to an Irish 
Catholic. But in some places the majority simply rules as it 
does in the Moncton city council, although this is less typical. 

In a bi-cultural province education might be expected to 
cause considerable difference of opinion. It does, but less 
than one might expect. The law provides for a public school 
system without special provision for separate schools. The 
language of instruction was originally English but neces- 
sity has gradually changed this situation so that in French- 
speaking districts pupils, at least in the lower grades, are 
taught in their mother-tongue. Also in these areas members 
of religious orders are often employed on the teaching staff 
of the public school. For example, the city of Edmunston 
employs 107 teachers of whom 29 are religious and the 
remainder lay. Thus the French language and Catholic 
religion enter where the local population desire them, and do 
not where their appearance would lead to friction. The 
provincial authorities have interpreted the rules moderately 
and sensibly. Neither group is completely satisfied, but 
neither is outraged. 

In the day-to-day comings and goings in the community, 
each group leads its own life unhindered and unmolested 
by the other. There are no forced and artificial mutual 
admiration societies; neither is there any important nation- 
alism or racialism based on intolerance or hatred. 

The two groups live in the same community. Their pop- 
ulations are near enough to equality in numbers to make 
any solution but a “live and let live” one impracticable. 
Both are proud of their own traditions and are anxious to 
preserve them. The Loyalist heritage of southern New 
Brunswick is one of Canada’s oldest and most patriotic 
legacies. The proud and distinctive Acadian feeling of 
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uniqueness lends a true character to New Brunswick. Neither 
wishes to be adulterated; both are eager to preserve their 
inheritance. But the fact that they are both together in the 
same small province, and have been for generations, has led 
to a high degree of toleration. 


The point of the argument is not that any peculiar genius 
for living together is found in New Brunswick. Rather it is 
that people, when living in a community together, do find a 
way to live happy and contented lives, provided they are 
free from the exhortations of nationalist or provincialist 
firebrands who would pit one against the other, and are also 
spared the saccharine-sweet meddling of those who would 
have each try to lose his own tradition in a bastardizing 
melange of self-conscious mutual admiration that could pro 
duce only cultural suicide, Clearly for Canada the bi-cul 
tural solution is the only one, and to succeed it needs that 
mutual forbearance and respect that has emerged in New 
Brunswick where the two races live together in harmony. 


ENQUIRY INTO WHAT? 
(Continued from front page) 
but by combines frequently entered into hehind the 
shelter of the tariff. Many industries, such as tie rubber- 
soled footwear industry which recently complained about 
competition from the “rice and bamboo boys’, suffer not 
from the smallness of the market but from bad lucx. Further 
tariff protection will not preserve an efficient manafacturing 
industry for Canadian consumers thirty years hence. It 
will merely saddle us and them with a private tax on manu 
factured products, most of which is paid in the last resort 
by the owners of our natural resources. There is at least a 
certain ironic justice in the fact that the most efficient sector 
of the economy pays the bill for the least efficient one. 


Does this bill have to be paid at all, and if so for how 
long? To this question the Commission might well turn its 
attention. Would it be possible to determine which among 
our industries can survive with little or no protection and 
which cannot? Could the latter be subjected to euthanasia 
the capital compensated, and labour and management relo 
cated and retrained? Could we, in other words, make 
adjustments within our economy easier by paying the once 
and-for-all costs of bad luck (gold mining) or past error of 
our governments (textiles or electrical manufacturing) rather 
than make them altogether impossible by paying an annual 
tribute of subsidies and tariff duties? Could we do thi 
without paying for mistakes by individual businessmen? It 
so, how much would it cost? How much would be saved? 
And how would the prospects of prosperity in 1984 be 
affected by this line of action? $.§ 


A Critique of Toynbee’s 
“Study of History” 


Arthur Lower 
& IF MR. TOYNBEE had lived in some simpler, earlier age, 


he would have become a great seer or prophet. His visions, 
embalmed in some endless and formless Koran, would have 
been rummaged through by his faithful in fortification of 
their presentiments, their pretensions, their patiences, their 
prejudices. In our own age there remains to him the lesser 
role of man of knowledge. He explains, he portrays, he even 
foretells, but he does not transform or inspire. He is a 
remarkable and remarkably industrious intellect, not a great 
prophetic voice. 


, 
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There follows one of the major criticisms that may be made 
of his enormous book*: it is concerned, if not merely with the 
factual side of history, at least with the cold and intellectual 
side, It deals with man and his story as if they were materials 
in a laboratory. Toynbee is a man who cannot resist infor- 
mation, If he has the least excuse, he brings in some curious 
fact about the square on the hypotenuse, and if it is of such 
a nature as likely to be unknown to most readers, so much 
the better. Information for information’s sake gets exceed- 
ingly tiresome, especially when it extends to 6,000 pages. It 
becomes pedantic and priggish. 


When Mr. Toynbee writes on material in which he is 
really at home, his work is able and penetrating, as for 
example, in his analysis of the balance of power’. When he 
wanders abroad through Sinic, Indic, Egyptic and all manner 
of other civilizations, he is much less convincing, and, strange 
to say, in a work of ten volumes, it seems to me that he is 
remarkably superficial. He discovers a new law on every 
page. And what are the materials for the discovery of these 
innumerable laws, many of them well-worn bits of psycho- 
logy anyway (as for example, all the enormous pother about 
“challenge and response’)? Take a look at his references, 
and they are not overwhelming. A volume on anthropology 
here, a few books about the Near East, some handbooks on 
the rest of the world. The whole of his bibliography, while 
considerable, would not exceed that often attached to much 
less gigantic pieces of work. He has the knack of making a 
little go a long way, with words of learned length and 
wondrous sound always in supporting positions. Toynbee’s 
real knowledge, I think, will be found to be confined to the 
classical world and to the modern. He has done excellent 
work as the editor of the Annual Survey of International 
Affairs, which has involved intimate knowledge of current 
world affairs over many years past, and he has an intensified 
version of the classical education which every self-respecting 
Englishman acquired half a century ago: he is very proud of 
it and never ceases to quote from the texts he learned at 
school. He has had the advantage of extensive travel, and he 
undoubtedly has a capacious mind, retentive memory and 
the quick eye of the observer. These are precious gifts and no 
one would deny that scattered through his pages are many 
passages which reveal them. But | cannot see that he is in 
command of all historical knowledge. He has very good in- 
sight in those fields in which he might be considered more or 
less a specialist, but in the innumerable other fields he 
handles, neither his knowledge nor his insight appears to me 
to be impressive. | am sure that anyone at home in European 
history will not be bowled over by the knowledge of that area 
that Toynbee exhibits. Such a person, moreover, will have no 
difficulty in showing how dubious some of the judgments are 
and how thin the material on which he makes them. He puts 
on many a dazzling display (with materials obviously 
intended to be beyond his readers’ ken, the essence of 
priggishness, it seems to me), overwhelms everyone with 
cunningly spelled foreign words and names (you and I 
naturally would not know enough to spell “Koran” with an 
“h’’), and dodges about in such bewildering fashion from 
place to place and age to age, that it takes a pretty good man 
to catch him. I will go further and contend that Toynbee, 
whether consciously so or not, is not entirely honest in the 
use he makes of his material. Besides the fireworks, there is 
a good deal of déger-de-main. And | am quite sure that be- 
hind all the “laws,” there stand, not the obscure experiences 
of “Indic,” “Sinic,” ete. societies, but those of Rome and of 
the modern world. Whatever else is changing into a universal 
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state, Rome most assuredly is. Whatever other universal 
church is rising out of a universal state, the church of the 
West is most assuredly rising out of the Roman Empire — 
“sitting crowned upon the grave thereof,” as was long ago 
observed. Whatever other “internal proletariats” there are, 
there are most assuredly white slaves in Rome and black 
slaves in the United States. 

The difficulty, as I see it, which Toynbee gets into as a 
historian, is that he is concerned solely with the fact and 
cannot, from the nature of his project, import into his work 
anything of the myth. He sets out to make a cold blooded 
examination of all the ‘civilizations’ which have ever 
existed. For what purpose? To find out how this identifiable 
organism that he discusses, a civilization, originates, how it 
grows, what its characteristics are and what are its mutations. 
His sole purpose seems to be to discuss “laws.” Apart from 
the point mentioned above, that his journey is so horribly 
obstructed by the jungle of sheer information, and by a 
singularly repetitive and boring prose style, he therefore 
disqualifies himself at the outset from being a historian: he 
is at most a historical sociologist. I commend his attempt to 
take sociology out of its conventional two-dimension blinkers 
and to give it depth, too, but can one say that the attempt 
is successful? The sociologist would surely require far fuller 
investigation of practically all the so-called laws enunciated 
and an infinitely greater array of data to support them. 

A good example of inadequate factual material inade- 
quately analyzed lies in one of the innumerable “laws” (I 
admit he has the grace to put the word in quotes) which he 
thinks he has discovered, namely that geographical expan- 
sion is correlated with disintegration. Any historian can 
follow this thesis through from the Athenian empire to our 
own day. To do it adequately would take a good big volume, 
at the end of which one would only be able to say that there 
was much to be said on both sides. 

Toynbee occasionally pays his respects to a pioneer in the 
field of world history, H. G. Wells, and his Outline of History. 
When Wells’ book appeared it was subject to much criticism 
from specialists, mostly, no doubt, deserved, but no one, 
nevertheless, can read it without feeling in it the presence of 
just that which is lacking in Toynbee, a feeling for the 
myth. In Wells, the myth is man and his story. Wells feels 
man’s fate, his tragedy. He writes the story of man. All 
Toynbee does, in the main, is to try to build up a large 
series of dry-as-dust intellectual concepts. Here then, it 
seems to me, is a huge work which is a huge failure. He talks 
about giantism being one of the usual signs of a civilization 
in decline. Probably it is, his own book included. For who 
will there be who can possibly be found to read it? One can 
skim it, read whole passages here and there — and some of 
these are very good indeed — and otherwise reduce it to 
some kind of order. But to read it all — well, life is just too 
short. And in any case, one must ask: it it worth it? Frankly 
I do not think it is 

If I have to go in for these historical marathons, I myself 
would prefer to spend my time puzzling out the difficult 
pages of another attempt to explain the sorry scheme of 
things entire, namely Spengler’s Decline of the West. I 
like the method better and I think it gets deeper into the 
nature of things. As far as I can see, Toynbee sedulously 
avoids attempting to describe that which his book is about: 
a civilization. This he takes for granted; it appears rec- 
ognizable on sight. Spengler, on the other hand, struggles 
manfully, though in typical Teutonic heaviness, with this 
very problem: the inner nature of civilizations, in order to 
distinguish one from another and to understand from within 
why they originate, grow and decline. And one of the most 
valuable deductions from his study is the conclusion that 
in a given civilization, everything moves together. Hence 
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the deceptive, if not fraudulent natures of the specialized 
aspects of history: economic history, literary history, art 
history, church history, constitutional history, etc., etc. 
These various branches of history can no more be separated 
from each other than the liver from the kidneys. Civilization 
is a living organism and if you are going to try to understand 
its nature, you have as best you can to see it as a whole. 

Toynbee himself, in a passage where he comes closest to 
examining the nature of a civilization leans heavily on Spen- 
gler: this is in his section in Volume 3 (p. 377) entitled 
“Differentiation through Growth”. He accepts Spengler’s 
concentration upon art (in the wide sense of the word) as 
being the phenomenon that registers most delicately the 
nature of the entire social organism, and then quotes exten- 
sively from the German author, especially in those passages 
where Spengler is trying to establish the nature of classical 
culture as spatial and determinate—Euclidean—and that 
of our own as flowing, or Faustian. In this demonstration 
Spengler maintains that classical sculpture and modern 
music illustrate the genius of the two cultures. He goes 
further, in fact. As a mathematician, he finds both these 
arts are simply expressions of the genius of the mathematics 
of the two cultures—the space and line mathematics of 
Euclidean geometry and the functional character—and 
here I am speaking in the dark—of modern mathematics. 

All this is too much for Toynbee, apparently. “We can’t 
handle the German transcendental,” he says in effect, 
“Jet’s get back to our good, old English empiricism.” And 
so there follows a lengthy appendix, with a bewildering 
display of tables, all intended to show pragmatically that 
there was a fixed cycle in nomadic incursions into the cult- 
ivated area. We begin about 3,000 B.C. and we come down 
to about 1875 A.D. Here is a bit of research that would do 
an ordinary man for the best part of his life. Not so 
Toynbee: he casts up his tables almost casually, with in- 
cidental references to Egyptian, Arabic, Greek, Latin, 
German, French and goodness knows how many other 
linguistic sources. It is impossible not to admire the fire- 
works, the sheer cleverness and assiduity of the man. But 
why, is he so confoundedly pedantic? After all, I have 
known several men who claimed to be familiar with fifty- 
seven different languages! 

And so we plunge back into empiricism: endless iteration 
of examples intended to indicate this or that “law.” How 
convincing is it? To me, not very convincing. A dozen men 
who lost their jobs and went into exile, or in some manner 
or other, were rusticated, all supposed to illustrate the pro- 
fundities of “withdrawal and return.” I can’t see anything 
very profound about the conception, though there probably 
is in the psychological process. All of us have had the neces- 
sity for retreat and contemplation preached at us from 
infancy. Surely anyone knows that a man who is worth while 
must withdraw into himself now and then—+reculer pour 
mieux sauter! 

It is the incidental passages, not the whole, which will 
save Toynbee from oblivion, if he is to be saved: his elucid- 
ation of the two states of “ying” and “yan,” the way he 
carries these over into some of the great classics, such as 
Job and Faust, and some of the minor character sketches, 
Machiavelli, for example. Faust, from which he repeatedly 
quotes, is his best example: the age old bargain of God 
and the devil over a human soul, with God stirred out of his 
complacency into fresh acts of creativeness simply from the 
necessity of beating the devil, whom he cannot allow to win 
and whom he cannot defeat merely by some piece of divine 
super-magic. Toynbee very nicely distinguishes this thread 
as it runs through the Hebrew creation myths, the book of 
Job, the Aeschylean portrayal of the struggle between Zeus 
and Prometheus, and the Faust saga. This seems to me to be 
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the best part of his book. He gets down into a deep level 
of life and literature in his analysis of the great reflecting 
and determining myth of challenge and repose, action and 
inaction, life and death. 

His “laws” one cannot esteem so highly. Still less his fixed 
conviction that the goal of our race is the production of 
—“the superman”! Does he not, in this rather naive applic- 
ation of Nietzschean Darwinism, to which in his earlier, 
pre-war volumes, he returns over and over again, show 
himself rather naive? Who knows what “the goal of our 
race” is? There are as many records of evolution down as 
evolution up, and more than either of evolution off the stage! 
“A super race” as a goal was a notion held more easily in 
1935 than in 1955, 

To sum up on Toynbee: it seems to me that he is properly 
subject to much harsh criticism and that whether his work 
will have any considerable future is questionable. On the 
other hand, all will admit that he is an extraordinarily clever 
man, with a wide range of information at his command, 
which he manipulates with great facility. He is ‘too clever by 
half,’ as the English say. His conclusions seem clothed in the 
sacred mantle of objectivity, but that mantle, it seems to me, 
is rather muddy round the bottom, for one feels that he is 
often coming to the conclusion which he wishes to reach, 
as when he threatens the Americans with the prospect of 
being overwhelmed by French Canadians—-our familiar 
Canadian theme of “la revanche du berceau”’ sketchily 
developed and since he wrote, shown to be a mere bogey. 
He is good in his analyses of short-range subjects of a semi- 
philosophical nature, for example, “Historical Fact and the 
‘Heroic’ Tradition,’ an appendix to Volume V—I have found 
his appendices among the more interesting sections of his 
book —but he is everywhere just horribly pretentious and 
priggish. Despite all this, he has written so much that he 
will likely be heard for his much speaking. His book is a 
mountain, not a strikingly beautiful mountain, but still a 
mountain, and as such it will be visible for a long time as 
humanity marches away from it 


And the Green Hills 
Laugh , 


Jean Inglis 

& “BONJOUR, MA BELLE. Comment ca va?” said Mr 
Jereau at 4.04 as usual. “O.K. Cigarette?” said Beth as 
usual, hoping he had forgotten what she knew he had not 
forgotten 

A low murmur from the class room next door indicated 
that Grades 6, 7, and 8 were saying the Lord’s Prayer in 
preparation for their subdued stampede down the hall. 

“Dear, dear,’ sang Mr. Jereau in his soft voice, as he 
propped his broom against the blackboard and reached for 
the cigarette she held out to him. “You teach me bad habits, 
Bet, you know that?” 

Fumbling with his bulging trousers pocket, he squeezed 
from it a huge apple and a handful of kitchen matches. The 
apple he placed on her desk on top of Latin For Secondary 
Schools. One match he struck across ‘“B. Flannigan’”’ deeply 
carved into the front desk of the window row 

Beth hunted in a lower drawer for her ash tray and set it 
up beside the apple. Conscious that Mr. Jereau had stopped 
sprinkling dust-bane and was gazing out the window at the 
sunlit bush beyond the tracks preparing a remark on the 
weather, Beth kept her head bent over a little pile of Grade 9 
French tests and went at them with a red pencil 
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A thud against her door. Automatically she held her 
cigarette hidden behind her desk, although every kid in 
town knew that she smoked. Still, she preferred them not 
to see her at it so soon after 4.00 o’clock. But the thud was 
only an unlucky member of Miss Hackitt’s room who had 
been pushed to the wall during the rush out. She heard Miss 
Hackitt call, “Stevie — go back into the room and sit down.”’ 

Four failures and three passes later, Mr. Jereau finished 
weeping and lowered himself slowly, because of rheumatism, 
into the front seat by the window. Beth put down her red 
pencil and gave him a smile. 

Well, Bet you all set for Sunday?” 
What could she say but, enthusiastically, “Sure I am’. 
Ihat’s the chicken you ketch on this time for sure, 
eh?—-I got one all tied up for you--what you like, ten 
pound? fifteen pound? twenty pound?” 

Fifteen minutes later when he had gone Beth started a 

letter on a piece of loose-leaf paper 


The School After Four 


Dear Dot, Friday thank god 


Just finished my daily session with Mr. J. — my exper- 
ienced advice to new teachers: never make friends with the 
janitor we're going fishing again on Sunday out at his 
camp. I’m so weak-minded I don’t know how to refuse, 
but things get quite grim. It’s just damn AWKWARD 
because I can’t bear to hurt his feelings. I think every- 
body else (maybe even you) think I’m disgusting, etc. 
| rush around peeling potatoes and opening cans of beans 
ind try to keep the conversation on the war (Boer, that is) 
and his by-vone yirl friends (Clara, Edith, Lucille, etc. — 
they are legion.) Then I bring in the “missus” (still laid 
up with her broken hip). When things get personal I tear 
off to the john and sit there for ten minutes looking at the 
cenery thru large cracks in the wall. Anyway Mr. J. has 
provided me with subject matter for all my letters. But 
enuff of my luff life. What about yours— 


As she scribbled on, Beth wondered uncomfortably if any- 
thing really startling would happen on Sunday. It was true 
that Mr. Jereau had been the subject of numerous letters to 
Dot, Mary, Ellen, Jim and others since early in the fall she 
had introduced him by saying, “The janitor is pressing me 
to go partridge hunting with him he is Fr. Can. and 
aged and has no teeth and is the only one in town who calls 
me by my first name, pronounced Bet which reminds me of 
Bete —- has also invited me up for dinner some night to meet 

The Missus’ 

She had gone to meet the missus, and in a spirit of social 
recklessness had accepted a bottle of beer which she drank 
in the dining room while listening to Mr. Jereau tell tales of 
moose hunts which had taken place years before she was 
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born. The dining room sideboard was cluttered with old 
snaps of family members suporting strings of fish or deer 
carcasses, and plaster images in all sizes of the Virgin. The 
parlor, which she was shown briefly, contained one of the 
largest, crimsonest, most anatomical looking Bleeding Heart 
pictures she had ever seen. 

Dinner was served in the kitchen. The missus, an ener- 
getic stooped-over little woman with a loud voice, continually 
bossed Mr. Jereau and his large black dog. In her quiet 
way Beth had enjoyed the strangeness of it all immensely, 
and wondered what it would be like to live always with 
fourteen chipped Virgin Mary’s on the sideboard. 

She had gone partridge hunting too, tramping along be- 
hind Mr. Jereau through the October bush, with a pocketful 
of ham sandwiches, apples and cigarettes. When Christmas 
came she went home to the city 700 miles away, and was 
full of tales when five of the girls and a bottle of Scotch came 
together in Ellen’s room for a reunion. 

“God,” said Mary, who was civilized to a high degree, 
“you and your passion for ‘sweet characters’.” 

“Well dammit”, said Beth, “he is sweet, and terribly kind 
and the least I can do is drink a bottle of beer with him, 
even if I don’t enjoy the stuff. Mind you I’m developing a 
taste for it.” 

“Ts that all you do for a social life?” 

“No, I play bridge at the bridge club 
and dances with Willy (he’s sweet too, Mary) 
of the time I prepare lessons for school.” 

“The old boy sounds alright,” said Ellen, who had taught 
for one year in a small town. ‘There were a couple up at the 
Bay like that —- unenlightened, but good types — interesting 

you may as well enjoy them while you can — after all you 
don’t intend spending the rest of your life among people like 
nat...” 

Through the pleasant glow the Scotch was producing Beth 
felt a prick of annoyance. That sounded as if Ellen thought 
that people like that were — were — what? “He brings me an 
apple to school every day, and he never mentions Willy at all 
cause he’s jealous —” she chanted drowsily, ‘and his name 
is — Alphonse —”’ Alphonse and Willy — what a fascinating 
sex life I do lead —’ 

“Oh, Beth,” said Dot leaning over and pulling her hair, 
“T think this year is being good for our shy little Beth — and 
you’re HIGH.” 

In January Beth wrote: 

Dear Everybody, 

Mr. J. is showing himself to be what Barb would classify 
as “a dirty old man’. Went up for dinner, the missus being 
out of town, cooked potatoes and pork chops, had a slight 
slug of Scotch and two beers, and he wanted to kiss me. Was 
shy, shocked, etc. and changed the subject. 

Later she wrote to Dot only: 

I am rather ashamed — do you mind confessions? I let 

Mr. J. kiss me when we drink beer in the school on 

Sunday afternoons. I can’t do other without being mean. 

I keep my mouth clamped shut and bear with his stubble 

against my face for a few seconds. But oh Dot he will die 

so soon and I feel so sorry for him and what right have I 

to be dignified I know Mary would be revolted, and 

Ellen for all her sociological broad mindedness would 

SHUDDER. Situations like this are meant for jokes not 

for real. Sometimes we drink Scotch instead of beer — he 

brings the bottle up concealed in his overcoat and after 
he winds the clocks in the other rooms he hauls it out and 
takes a huge gulp and passes it to me and I take a slight 
slurp. I don’t wipe the bottle of course. Was it Emily 

Post or Hemingway that said something ahout that? Any- 

way I felt that this is a little bit of LIFE and it’s funny 

and wonderful. Don’t laugh at me Doff, 


- and I go to shows 
and most 
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Beth did enjoy the Scotch in certain ways, although she 
held each teaspoonful in her mouth till it mixed with her 
saliva into a sweetish tingling syrup before she dared to 
swallow it. But it warmed her the school room could be 
very cold on a blustery wintery Sunday and gave her a 
burning sensation in her knees and made her want to go to 
bed instead of preparing five geography lessons. It was com- 
fortable and strange to sit in a bleak school room while 
the afternoon sky darkened, to hear Mr. Jereau’s soft voice 
say, “Well — Bet —”. And it pleased some rebel imp in her 
heart to be a teacher UP North, and drink (however mildly) 
in the class room. 

One day she could hardly wait to dash off a letter: 

Dear Everybody, 





I really feel like a scarlet woman now — Mr. J. has 
proposed as follows —if the missus should ever be taken 
Bet would you marry an old man like me? — May and 


December, December two years ago. He'll be seventy-two 

in August. 

And so Beth dreaded Sunday. No doubt it would be worse 
than the past two Sundays. It would be the last one. At the 
end of two weeks school would be over and Beth would be 
returning to the city. 

The five mile drive out to the lake Beth enjoyed. They 
bumped along in a 1927 car over a narrow road through 
the bush in almost complete silence. It was a grey day with 
occasional flashes of sunlight and the country looked lonely 
and wild. Beth smoked, and watched out the window, and 
occasionally picked up the tin St. Christopher medal which 
bounced off a screw above the windshield whenever they hit 
a particularly villainous hole. 

Occasionally Mr. Jereau would say, “Well, Bet, so you 
like this kind of life, et? —- you be a real bush woman —’ 

Arrived at the lake Beth unloaded fishing tackle, food, 
gasoline, cushions, oars, dip net and fishing poles from the 
car while Mr. Jereau went to fetch his boat which he kept 
moored in a little bay a few hundred yards away. 

All the way across the lake they fished without getting a 
bite. Then it was chicken soup, bacon and beans cooked by 
Beth on the wood stove in his cabin. And then they must 
have a second bottle of beer. Knowing her troubles were 
going to begin, Beth lighted a cigarette. 

Mr. Jereau with his back close to the wood stove was 
sweating hard. He mopped his face with a red polka dot 
hankerchief and settled back in his chair, nursing a beer 
bottle a slim old man with stiff legs, dressed in the 
thickest of tweed trousers and vest and a red plaid shirt. His 
white hair, about three inches in length, hung over his ears 
and his browned face. It looked like thin cotton wool, not 
like hair. 

Keeping her eyes on the end of her cigarette, Beth tried 
unsuccessfully to think of something to say. 

“Well, Bet,” he said slowly, “what do you say — are you 
going to be my little chum?” 

She smiled but wouldn’t look at him. 

“Come on now Bet, speak up — you like me don’t you?” 

“Ves I do very much.” 

“TI like you — the missus she does too — she’s a good 
woman, Bet I got a good woman — But if she die Bet I 
be lonely — lonely — and I want Bet to be my little 
chum —” 

She listened to him, twisting her legs in her baggy grey 
slacks, sipping her beer, avoiding his eyes. All desire to 
laugh had left her and she hated herself for those letters she 
had written. 

She heard his gentle voice go on: “The first time you 
smile at me, Bet, you drove a spike right into my heart — 
you don’t know what I got in my heart for you Bet — no- 
body love you like I do — you be mine Bet and you live 
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like a little queen Her heart was torn with pity for him 

“Bet, you give me a nice kiss, et? Do you like when I 
kiss you Bet?” 

He came and sat on the arm of her chair. His face was 
wet with sweat, his eyes glistened behind his spectacles, he 
smelt sickly sweet with cigar smoke. She saw the reddish 
yellow of his eyeballs, his pink gums, and turned her face 
aside to stare at her shoes. He put his hand on her knee and 
she stared at it. It was a big strong knobby hand with dark 
hair curling on it and dirt under the broken finger nails. She 
felt warmth on her knee, and breathing close to her face, and 
still she watched the hand. Muscles in her stomach con 
tracted. She swallowed and finally turned her face to him 
His grey stubble scratched her cheek. She felt a wet mouth 
on her own 

When three kisses were over she slipped out of the chair 
and said smiling, ‘‘Let’s go catch a big fish.” In her voice 
there was no trace of the sudden horror she felt 

They did the dishes, she swept the floor and put away the 
food, and soon they were out again climbing into the boat 
moored at his log dock. 

He started the engine, leaned back, and headed the nose of 
the boat out to the end of the point. Since they had first 
come to the camp, the wind had grown stronger and now it 
blew steadily with sudden gusts of greater violence at in 
tervals, catching Beth’s hair and flicking it into her eyes and 
mouth. Awkwardly, since she was wearing a sweater 
two sweaters — a blazer and a coat with shoulder pads, Beth 
dug out from her pocket a crumpled green kerchief with rust 
flowers on it, and turning let the wind sweep her hair back 
from her face. Fumbling with the square till she had it folded 
into a triangle, raising her arms above her head till the wind 
streamed the scarf out behind her, turning her face up to the 
sky while she pulled the scarf tight and tied its ends under 
her chin — and her head was tied in a cosy silk bundle. The 
noise of the wind and the engine sounded lower than before 
but more powerful and more permanent. 

When she turned to face Mr. Jereau with a satisfed grin 
he was bent down stiffly in the shelter of the engine lighting 
his cigar. 

He straightened up, put the cigar in the right corner of his 
mouth and said loudly, ‘She’s blowin’ eh?”’ 

Beth bobbed her head three times. 

He nodded. 

“Scared?” 

“Bet she aint scared of nothing, is she?” 

“Well — not this anyway — it’s fun.” 

The cabin now looked like a toy. Behind it and all around 
the bay rose a steep wall of hills covered with dark green 
trees under whose shadow the boat swayed forward, bobbing 
when it half turned and hit the little waves in the bay side 
ways. Between the fishing tackle box and the dip net, Beth 
sat easily on her leather cushion, with her legs sprawled apart 
and one red mocassin resting against the side of the boat 

As the boat moved under the shadow of the hills, Beth felt 
as if she belonged to this hidden spot whose innocence hung 
about her in silver clouds. Every muscle, every nerve cell 
every hair on her head and body relaxed as she looked at the 
swirling water, the moving hills, the revolving sky. Oh 
she was so — unwatched, 

“Well, Bet we give her a try now.” 

Nodding Beth handed him back his fishing pole and picked 
up her own by the wrong end. It vibrated and she had to 
stretch to grab the handle. Then her body loosened again 
she dropped her spinner over the side and watched the silver 
and red twinkle out of sight in the dark water as she gave 
out her line. 

Now they were past the point and out of the bay and the 
boat was ploughing into waves that were big from the force 
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of the wind across the lake. Now Beth was swaying, rocking, 
rolling, shuddering with the boat. Now an extra big wave 
bumped with the force of a moving tree trunk and water 
drenched the left sleeve of her coat. 

“She’s a rough one — so it’s fun — fun, eh?” 

Beth smiled. 

“T know you aint scared — not my Bet.” 

“Nope.” 

“We could have good fun Bet, you and me, eh? What do 
you say?” 

“We do.” 

“That’s my girl.’ Mr. Jereau settled back in silence, 
bobbing his pole up and down with one hand and steering the 
boat with the other. His old face was turned up to the sky 
and his eyes stared vaguely far away. 

Beth dashed a wisp of hair back with her sleeve and felt 
against her cheek rough soggy tweed with its dirty smell. 
She put her left hand back on her pole quickly. It was a bit 
of a strain for her to move her heavy pole gently up and down 
the way one should to attract a fish. She liked better to sit 
peacefully with both wrists bent backwards by the weight. 
The rolling of the waves pulled her line rhythmically — pull, 
pull, pull, pull, pull. JERK. Beth’s line snapped into a 
straight line. Both her feet plunked themselves tight together 
on front of her. 

“T GOT one,” she yelled. 

Startled out of his revery the old man jumped and his 
cigar dropped from between his gums onto the floor of the 
boat. Out of the corner of her eye, Beth saw him fumbling 
about picking up his cigar, hauling in his pole, while she 
wound in her wet line into a big bulge in the centre of her 
reel. 

“You got a big one?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You can hold her, eh? — keep pulling her in —that’s the 
chicken — you're doing good.” The old man was excited. 

He was leaning over the side of the boat and with his right 
hand in the water was controlling her line between his 
fingers. His hand, distorted by water, was an old man’s hand 
now, with dark wet hairs curling on it. She stared at it and 
remember—oh, all his kindness to her, his saneness (they 
all got their good points, Bet, Catholic, Protestant it don’t 
make no difference’). And she thought, this is the last time 
I'll be on this boat, on this lake 

With the end of her pole jammed into her stomach for 
support, the fingers of her right hand trying to shove over 
the mass of wet line clogging her reel, the left hand turning 
frantic circles, half choking with excitement and tears, — she 
remembered — without shame or horror or pity — what she 
had felt when that hand was on her knee. 


Film Review 


& THE BLACKBOARD JUNGLE is the latest film which 
has attained notoriety because it deals with hoodlum adoles- 
cents. In actual fact it is more concerned with the difficulties 
of teachers in a tough New York school caught between 
the negativism of the students and the ineffectualness of 
the administration. The teachers are a sad lot. Glenn Ford, 
who is supposed to have our sympathy, commits all the 
errors in the book attempting to win the confidence of his 
class. Common sense would tell anybody that patronizing, 
moralizing, flattering, badgering, hesitating, and general 
namby-pambying around is a hopeless way to handle young 
thugs. Yet according to the script he succeeds. The story 
would also have us believe that teachers are lining up to 
get jobs in a school like this and cravenly clinging to them 
once they’re in. In addition we are forced to listen to the old 
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sanctimonious saw that teachers are underpaid in comparison 
to carpenters and plumbers,—rather an irrelevant piece of 
snobbism in the context of this film. Another didactic aside 
consists of a plea for racial tolerance, a matter which should 
have remained implicit in the development of the film 

The youths are presented in a vacuum, like a stereotyped 
bunch of cannibals. In speech and manners they are credible 
but there is no indication of why they are so undisciplined, 
cynical, and sadistic. We never once follow them home to 
their breeding-grounds, we just see the resultant chaos when 
they are arbitrarily junked together in a classroom. Knives 
and dope are not unknown hobbies in some of the tougher 
schools of the great cities of this continent. Warfare rather 
than education is the mood. The vague solution offered by 
the film seems to be that the struggle can continue more 
equitably if the worst offenders are removed. Hardly a 
sweepingly constructive attitude. While the film is jus 
tifiably provocative, it is more sensational than analytical 
and we leave the theatre none the wiser as to the cause of 
such conditions 

A more intelligent attempt to deal with the current 
problem of hooliganism was made by Stanley Kramer in 
The Wild One. It contained a good deal of meaningful 
symbolism, the speed and raucous noises of the motorcycles 
expressed flight and protest. A skillful soundtrack matched 
formless bebop to the inarticulate speech of the youths. The 
script concentrated on the details of one major incident of 
vandalism rather than on a sporadic series of violent acts as 
in The Blackboard Jungle. While this gave the Kramer 
picture more dramatic coherence and richness, it too suf- 
fered from superficiality. 

The real failure of these two films is in orientation; the 
point of view in them is that of an objective adult observing 
the activities of a particular group of dehumanized boys 
rather than boys’ observation of the world created for them 
by the adults. Perhaps the problem of the adolescent is too 
close to the heart of North American culture to be dealt with 
honestly and probingly by commercial film-makers, with the 
possible exception of Kazan’s East of Eden which did not 
concern itself with delinquency. 

A different technique devised to enter the mind and world 
of delinquents was tried by Luis Bunuel in Los Olvidados, 
(The Young and the Damned), which depicted the existence 
of homeless waifs on the outskirts of Mexico City and their 
tenuous relationship with the adult world. This harrowing 
movie tried to suggest the causes of their troubles by 
combining scenes of the blackest realism with surrealistic 
expressions of their subconscious frustrations and desires 
While Bunuel achieved a high success, real proof that it is 
possible to interweave the adolescent and adult view of the 
world in one movie was offered in that classic film The 
Childhood of Maxim Gorki, which had all the dimensions 
of a good novel: the conflicts of adults, their personalities, 
the social forces about them, and the impression and re- 
action of the young to these elements. Such a film may be 
produced in Hollywood yet. 

Recommended for film addicts with an eye for historical 
detail are That Lady and Land of the Pharaohs. That Lady, 
from the Broadway play by Kate O’Brien, concerns intrigue 
in the court of Philip I] of Spain centring around the Princess 
Eboli and the strange character of Philip himself, subject 
matter which has fascinated novelists and playwrights for 
centuries. Paul Scofield manages to suggest very ably the 
enigmatic character of the King but Olivia de Havilland 
is woefully miscast as ‘that lady”. Her attempts to represent 
the fierce pride and passion of a Mendoza of the Mendozas 
consist of cooing in a plaintively matriarchal way. Gilbert 
Roland is just right with sufficient dry hauteur and maturity 
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to be a trusted adviser and yet young enough to feel the 
pangs of a great love. 

The plot is unusually true to the peculiarities of palace 
intrigue, distinguishing it from the normal run of historical 
fiction. ‘The most commanding features however are the mag- 
nificent settings and background, all photographed in Spain. 
Ihe camera catches the austere monastic quality of Philip’s 
Escorial, probes the dark alleys of Inquisition-ridden Madrid, 
dwells on the colourful trappings and splendours of a bull 
ring, and surveys the arid Spanish plains. Every costume, 
every interior, every goblet has an authenticity which is 
achieved without pedantry. Too bad the passion remained 
play acting 

Land of the Pharaohs is interesting to those who would 
enjoy watching a pyramid being built by 9000 extras in full 
colour and Cinemascope. The enterprise is so vast that James 
tobertson Justice has been lured away from portraying 
those members of the English professional classes who 
resemble George V to join the ranks of ancient architects 
ind comment eruditely as each block is hoisted in place. 
James Hayter follows his success as Pickwick with yet 
another depiction of an unctiously servile valet. Jack Haw- 
kins and Joan Collins enhance the Egyptian motif in their 
appearance, he with bis hawk-nose profile and wooden man- 
ner and she with her resemblance to a cat goddess, a 
monumental bust surmounted by a dull feline face. Kerima 
and her big flat feet are thankfully kept in the background. 
The plot is much more plausible than that of the average epic, 
due perhaps to the influence of William Faulkner. It is 
particularly devoid of the usual overlay of sentimentality 
and fake religiosity which such films as The Egyptian were 
ubject to. Costumes, sets and pharaonic paraphenalia 
have a more realistic appearance than usual and seem to 
have been less adulterated by the hands of Hollywood 
tailors and interior decorators in the name of what is cur- 
rently in vogue in glamor. JOAN FOX 


NFB 


Dresden Story 16 mm. b&w 30 mins. 
Sally Ann—The Blood & Fire Army 16 & 35 mm. 

b&w 11 mins. 
16 & 35 mm. b&w 11 mins. 
16 & 35 mm. b&w 18 mins. 


Tempest in Town 
The Homeless Ones 


Nove: The director of To Serve the Mind was Stanley Jackson, not 
Robert Anderson, as stated in the June issue. The error is 
regretted 

& ONE OF THE very few of today’s controversial social 
issues to be examined by the NFB is Dresden Story (directed 
by Julian Biggs), another of the On the Spot 30-minute 
television series. To make this picture, the Board was 
courageous enough to go into Dresden, Ontario, to inquire 
into the racial discrimination practised there against the 
Negro population, Unfortunately, it ends by almost excusing 
the white townspeople of their behavior on the grounds that 
their town is not the only one where such racial intolerance 
takes place, It is obvious that the unit making the film was 
not well received and worked under difficulties, resulting 
in an undistinguished picture, the value of which is to be 
found not in what it says and shows, but in analyzing the 
comments of the townspeople who appear in it. 

The picture falls into two parts: the first moves around 
the town and is graphically interesting, but the second half 
bogs down in a rather tame discussion between on-scene 
commentator, Gordon Burwash, and two separate groups 
of townspeople one white and one colored. The white people 
put on a poor show indeed and trot out all the old statements 
about such an issue, including the pious demand that “we 
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must be left alone to settle this matter ourselves,” and their 
attempts to blame the Communists (and one old man 
included the Jews) for the publicity recently given their 
behaviour, is frightening in its stupidity. The colored people 
appear the more intelligent, and it is significant that the 
film fails to inquire into the one important aspect of the 
case which both sides agree on. This is that only education 
will remove the evil from the minds of the white people. 
Therefore, one would like to know if such education is being 
given in the schools, to counteract the influence of parents 
on their children. Judging by the comments of the high school 
principal, who appeared with the panel of white people, the 
prospect doesn’t seem encouraging. 

Sally Ann—The Blood and Fire Army (Eye Witness No. 
72) is described as “the stirring story of the Salvation Army” 
in Canada. I found nothing stirring about it and very little 
story to it; in fact, writer-director William Davidson has 
treated a good subject with a triteness and indifference that 
is regrettable. 

Tempest in Town (directed by Raymond Garceau) is an 
amusing and affectionate depiction of a good-humored con- 
flict between the farmers and the town dwellers of a small 
Quebec village over whether running water should be piped 
into their homes or not. The farmers are against it, and 
at a special voie, they win over the townspeople by a small 
majority. This is a nicely photographed film, rich in char- 
acter study and telling observations, and in which the subject 
matter is brought to life with an easy assurance and light- 
ness of touch. It will no doubt surprise many people to 
learn that there are villages such as this without running 
water. The distributors of the Canada Carries On series, who 
never seem to worry about the entertainment value of Ffolly- 
wood short subjects, rejected Tempest in Town with the 
excuse that it was not entertaining and that moviegoers 
had seen enough pictures about Quebec! The day that we 
will see “enough” pictures in our cinemas about any Can- 
adian province is impossible to imagine. 

To help make people aware of the need for Civil Defence 
Welfare Workers, and to show what an atom bomb will do 
to a city and what precautions should be taken, the Civil 
Defence Welfare Planning Group commissioned the Board to 
make The Homeless Ones. Following a series of dramatic and 
non-animated drawings by Sidney Goldsmith, which are 
given the illusion of movement by clever photography and 
quick cutting, the script, by producer-writer Leslie McFar- 
lane, gives a grim and concise account of what an A-bomb 
explosion will look like and what might be achieved in 
rescue work. The tone of the film is calm, it does not attempt 
to minimize the horror, neither is it over-confident or sen- 
sational. Robert Fleming’s sombre score adds the final note 
of drama to this unusual and effective form of screen dram- 
atization. 

Films from Australia (one or two reels in length and 
distributed to Film Councils by the NFB): Double Trouble 
is designed to teach Australians to be tolerant of immigrants 
who speak imperfect English. It does this by transporting, 
in a comic-fantasy, two Australians to a foreign country 
where they are not understood. The comedy is rather awk- 
wardly handled but the message is effectively delivered. 
Changing Horizons is a slow-moving travelogue showing the 
joys of walking and camping in the bush country. The colu: 
is dreadful. City Sailors is a well-photographed and graceful 
account of sailing in Sydney Harbour, identifying different 
kinds of yachts. Pony Club is a routine but interesting picture 
showing the breaking-in of bush horses; and finally, Aus- 
tralia in New Guinea is a newsreel review of Australia’s 
efforts to improve the life of the natives in New Guinea and 
develop the country’s natural resources. GERALD PRATLEY 
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Turning New Leaves 


® PROFESSOR DEANE has written a book* which just 
about demolishes poor Laski. It is one of the most effective 
K.O.’s in a generation of academic sparring. Having studied 
sedulously the old pro’s ability and style, young Mr. Deane 
has stepped into the ring without fear or mesmerization and 
given the champion a terrible drubbing. The famous Laski 
left hook and nimble footwork have been no match for the 
challenger’s hard right. With dogged persistence Mr. Deane 
has pursued his victim, countering his feints, exposing his 
confusions, trapping him in his contradictions, and now and 
then backing away to leave him wildly flailing his arms. 

Mr. Deane fights fairly. There are no blows below the belt 
and no appeals to the crowd’s emotions. His book is an 
excellent demonstration of intellectual punching, and espe- 
cially of the effectiveness of a well-aimed right against an 
erratic left. Blow by blow, point by point, Professor Deane 
outclasses his opponent and cuts him to ribbons. From the 
first bell there is little doubt as to what the decision will be. 

What then remains to be said? Quite a bit actually. As 
Mr. Deane has made clear, he is taking on only Laski the 
political scientist. He does not pretend to consider “the 
whole man”, merely his political ideas. Since no one should 
be dismissed without every consideration, let us reflect on 
some of the other sides to Laski’s nature. 

Most of those who knew him would say, I think, that his 
claim to fame is to be determined chiefly by his record as a 
teacher, not as a social philosopher, politician, or even pub- 
licist. Mr. Deane himself acknowledges that ‘Laski was one 
of the few teachers who stimulated [his students’| thoughts, 
fired their imaginations, and won their hearts,’ and no 
doubt if the scope of his book permitted, the author would 
enlarge on this and put Laski in better perspective. Just 
what were the elements of Harold Laski’s peculiar genius 
as a teacher are hard to describe in so many words. Essen- 
tially it was a human quality which like most great things 
in the realm of the human spirit has to be experienced to 
be appreciated fully. It lay deeper than the hackneyed words 
stimulation, enthrallment, or inspiration. The teacher’s 
nature touched his pupil’s and something vital was trans- 
mitted; the master-student category of being was fulfilled 
at a high level. That may sound silly but I do not know how 
else to express it briefly. 

Laski’s place in history rests, secondly, on his ability as 
a pamphleteer for which Mr. Deane hardly gives him his 
due. The author states that “in less than thirty-five years 
{Laski] published about thirty books, and over sixty pamph- 
lets and chapters in books, as well as hundreds of articles,” 
but he deprecates this as spreading “his intellectual energies 
too thin’. Why, if he was a propagandist before being a 
philosopher? Perhaps this was Laski’s true function in 
addition to that of teacher, since he performed it so remark- 
ably well, in a manner reminiscent of his beloved seventeenth 
and eighteenth century forbears. It is significant that as 
Professor Deane notes Laski always pictured himself in 
this role, as a sort of eighteenth century philosophe, a 
Diderot, or Voltaire rushing to écraser V'infdme. 

He spoke fluently, vigorously, persuasively; he churned 
out reams of red-hot copy; he wrote hastily and often slop- 
pily; he contradicted himself and changed his views; he 
jingled with Marxist clichés. What does this prove? Only 
that he was an agitated polemicist and not a cold philosopher, 
nothing more. It would be academic snobbery to argue that 
the pamphleteer has less social value than the theoretician, 


*THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF HAROLD J. LASKI: Herbert A 
Deane; Oxford (Columbia University Press); pp. xiii and 370; 
$6 D0. 
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and it is not necessarily true that the philosopher has any 
greater grip on reality than the propagandist of Laski’s 
stamp. He was illogical, inconsistent, and confused, but he 
was frequently close to the mood of people and to reality, 
for when has life been logical, consistent, and crystal-clear? 
Academics often get into the habit of assuming logic is the 
only key to truth when common sense tells us daily that it is 
only one of a number. Life, of which politics is a part, is not 
a syllogism to be worked out like an exercise in plane geom 
etry but more of a multi-dimensional paradox to be wondered 
at. 

Before some one jumps on me as irrational or the advocate 
of a new obscurantism, let me point out quickly that this 
lack of strict adherence to logic, this looseness, the preference 
of empirical common sense to systematic dogma has been 
the crowning glory of British political philosophy. Locke 
after all, was absurdly illogical at points, yet it was from 
Locke that the mainstream of British political theory has 
descended rather than, say, from Hobbes who was a model 
of consistency but not of political wisdom. Chesterton sum 
med it up neatly when he said, ‘Logic drives men mad.’ 

Laski’s inconsistencies worry me far less than his dogma 
He went astray when he repeated Marxist formulas as the 
only truth, for this led him into rigidity, crabbedness, frus 
tration, and bitterness, all of which were at variance with his 
basically liberal nature. That is to say he fell victim to some 
of the occupational hazards of his calling but it is not to 
agree with Mr. Deane’s criticism that the task was unworthy 
or beneath him. Laski made a great contribution to the labor 
movement by his incessant propaganda, and perhaps in the 
long run this will be more important to history than anything 
he might have accomplished as a serious political philosopher 
Who is to say? Some men, like Lord Acton, find their mark 
with a single well-aimed shot from a high-powered rifle 
others by peppering away at short range with a tommy gun 
Both serve their purpose 

Professor Deane appears at times not to understand what 
Laski meant. Part of the critic’s difficulty arises from the 
fact that he tends to judge Laski and his ideas of the nine 
teen twenties and thirties from the promontory of 1954 
Now in the fifties it is much easier for an American com 
mentator looking back to distinguish between black and 
white in the international scene than it was for an English 
writer looking ahead in the gray thirties. Things were much 
more complex than Mr. Deane’s contemporary appraisal 
allow for. PAUL FOX 
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POETRY 


Surf Twilight 
(Lake Erie) 


Outstretched upon the heat-drenched beach 
Member by member my city’s body stills, 
Relaxing nerves with strange extravagance, 
And momentarily eyes consume only blue. 


Swallows dip insanely, swiftly graceful 

In their game of chase and swerve and chase; 
White waves break endlessly with rolling, 
Foaming fingers clutching hopelessly 

At passive pebbles on the passive sand. 


Majestically sky’s master-sun, 
Oblivious to beach and bird, 
Follows his accustomed course until, 
Touching the horizon’s edge, he slips 
Slowly from the water’s tongue 
Down the long, dry throat of earth. 


Lee Richard Hayman. 


Once More, Arsene Lupin 


I dreamed while waking of la ville verte, 

Gates and meadows blending in the heart. 

Yes, I dreamed, prevenient, of that green city, 
But yet I felt no more than one alert 

And trembling stem. Who was I to start 

Alone a ge~den where the gross light had no pity. 


Pity? When ever had | shown it for a flower? 


Let the instinct of the garden tremble in the builder’s hand— 


Love comes that way, trembling from the root, 

And | have loved the blossom with all my human power: 
Chere was no loss through pity in command, 

I garnered like a pirate every gem of floral loot. 


But always dreaming with my country hoard 


Of streams that thump like veins beneath the city street, 


I thought this love, I thought it more and more. 

I am too prodigal, | never could afford 

To live too sweetly and too long, like a robber in retreat— 
I knew they left the city open like a door 


For my return, the furtive flower-lover, 

Past midnight, through the hush of iridescent tint, 
Back to the scene of crime, the thief without his glove, 
Arséne Lupin and his fresh gardenia, given over! 

O city, white dreamer among green to be, what glint 
Of time’s revolver kills this, oh so criminal, love? 


Charles Edward Eaton. 


Elder Brother 


He would not condescend to sin as the world sins, 
vibrant with dew-fresh misdeeds 

begotten in fertile prodigality, 

cherished in lonely remembrance, 

their lovely savour filling the swine husks 

with foretaste of carousing forgiveness, 


but in the lenten desert of his life, 
born in spotless abstinence 


and nourished on antiseptic frugality, 
stood an officious undertaker 
murdering love and burying imagination’s one talent 
with ceremonious exactitude 
in the sterile ash of a thousand proper sins against 
the Holy Ghost. 
Robert Rogers 


Time is a Problem 


The quiet of acquiescence 
dins in my ear, 

the echo of an old complaint: 
the final putrescence 

begins in fear. 

I feel like an aging saint. 


When was my day of new collapse, 

that neurasthenic hour 

when the power faded like a denim shirt 
or, as the camel’s back snaps 

finally in two, broke, in dour 

disbelief? How was I hurt? 


Blood dries, but hearts keep pumping 
the juice of no certain joy, 

and I fail to object. 

The bean of my boyhood keeps jumping, 
so still I play it coy: 

I have a day to select. 


I will wait. Time demands 

very little. Suppose I die 

before the decade divides? 

I will beg my moment with both hands. 


David T. Bazelon 


Columbus Sails for Semantics 


Value in the word 
is silence 

action says hello 

I love you 

action says goodbye 
I’m through: 


Value in the word 

is action 

silence owns no sound 
no dictionaried mumble 
soft no’s 

or harsh oh yes: 


Value in the word 

is lying 

twist of decep*‘on 
screaming or whispered 
hides dormant 

in echoes of promise 
ugly with power. 


Lee Richard Hayman 
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: r thé vile on enough vegetables 
Keewaydin Poems or that to pile on enough vegetables 
and rocks 
1. is the epiphany of philosophy 
The mind, a bruised element, comes to nature 4 
to swell slowly among the trees. , : wipe 
oe a oe . Yet green is a pleasure to live with, 
Rest, rest, but there is no rest. _ among the color 
- ae a kind of world 
[he unwashed city in my bones was bathed of straw, on sticks. stirring yet stationary 
in the 3 o'clock heat, burst, a black scorpion, the comic vegetation hung out in rags, flags 
and then the water piled in barrows of bushes 
rinsed off the acid and the hell ticks or a Victorian parlor 
Now I am tired but clean in which there is still room 
Have seen the poplar leaves playing Chopin for you, if you don’t mind stepping over the bodies 
without crescendo growing and dying, gasping for air, 
and the sky stopped behind them if vou. indifferent to murder 
boring but beautiful. in forms of life not our own. 
Is there anything in this I may have missed? love the world we live in 
The same picture will be there tomorrow haletant with genocide and innocent abominations 
2 and all the green pleasures 


We need to think of nothing but ourselves, 
and it is so. Which we do. 
The order of things, everywhere, 
takes care of that also: 
relax, kill and live 


Today the sky began to move. 
This is what I do not understand 
Our mental habits proceed: 
curse, piss, wash, eat hash, 

is all very good, but not 


very different from the past, 5 
not very true, not ( lose to “it, So man, the top killer of them all, 
real but not “real,” no flash who has brought three-quarters of the birds, fish and animals 


of paradigmatic insight comes of it. 


, siggy Aaa close to extinction 
Layton says “you missed,” Currie sneers, 


and now does his slaughtering systematically 


the wind blows the leaves like yesterday, (all save man-killing war, murder, and sport 
God has not spoken, but that’s okay, which still take the natural form), 

I register the — old feeling: persists in the Western-Christian idea, 

in the same familiar way: the romantic theory of nature: 


the mole’s in his lair, the insects hiss 
as they cut the symbol-extricating air 
I have already formed the habit 


that order rule 
that love governs. 


of sitting on a rock as on a chair 6. 

And the clouds move, they move For tenderness is also a principle, 

This I do not understand. That’s why the best in our sad experience, 

I’ve grown accustomed not to ask them why. | and we would have it all, all tenderness 


as every woman would be a nymph, 


, :, ‘ all poems about love 
What we call nature is nothing else than all men lotos-eaters 
the triumph of life other than our own— a perpetual sipping of emotional whipping-cream 
the passive unaggressive trees So the sentimentalist 
and the grass, so alien the tearful convert, the nun, 
they can have no animal contact with us the child, and the young bourgeoise mother 
and are therefore safe all for whom tough living is done by somebody else 
o walk through—they and the inert Violence is self-regarding, to say the least . 
inanimate— , but tenderness is not: this 
a world huge and useless, from our point of view, the condition of our existence cannot too much afford 
therefore a bore Therefore all virile (beautiful) action is driven by these 
(i.e., if you've got something else to do in turn, or in a manly association . 
that you’re glad to do) (the she-cat licking her young, 
or a place for free association gentle, but not self-indulgent ) 
for God the Father, Mother Nature, the male and the female principle—let’s hope 
and “our sister water” that each of us has a strain of both 
the friendly family (we like to think) of things alive; (and here is my hail and farewell 
or better still, that beneficent “other,” to the twisty-sexed 
a great deal of “not mankind,’ mav they suffer less, and meet their own kind! ) 
hence at least a counterweight to human ego— But where all is reconciled, power sleeps 
but most of all, a place of freedom, to ruminate in, to be in the atoms of heaven. 
forever blowing bubbles O death, keep for me that lock which binds love and cruelty 
of so-called “relaxation, ” and now I will suffer them apart, in silence! 
for fantasy that has not already found its images 
of successful art, in living. 7 
But do not say that it brings you The kosmos, it was man created the kosmos. 
closer to the unity of any process The chaos was there, but man created the kosmos 


that we may be a part of, The world I see (this poem) 
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J make out of the fragments of my pain 
and out of the pleasures of my trembling senses. 
Not all have, or see the same. 
Like a cock on a dunghill 
because there are worms, 
out of my desires I make a world to be loved. 
Beyond this, | do not know 
Beyond this, only tears for the human state. 
5. 

v these trees are like no other splendor, 
lhe aesthetic shape that water and sky have 
beats the skyscraper, 
because the carnal tragedies are resolved there 
in more satisfactory proportions 

(especially at sunset, 

if you know what I mean .. .) 
Sut unfortunately we cannot live here. 
Like poetry, know only that it exists- 
when to have created the idea 

is good as to have made the world 
a single vision to contain 
death and the other fragments. 


9. 
And it is to enjoy, simply to enjoy. 
Now the water fretting the wharf gently, 
the wind teasing the water, 
now the flies colliding in their love action. 
The sun makes me dizzy, but I am not unaware 
of how her lines compose; 
or how my love tempts me and yet refuses; 
and how my dozing consciousness 
throbs into life again and grows. 
1 am not unlike the world around me, 
many and muddled, a contradictory thing, 
yet like the lake water, swell with some clear 
delicious spring .. . 
Shall | stand up and crow? 
And shall I ever understand 
all that the spaniel sense know? 
Sing, swallows, and touch the horizontal water! 
Cry, loon, tonight on the cold, cold lake. 
I am prepared to take in my falling fever 
with a convalescent’s appetite 
all your sweet delights, and agonizing screams. 
Louis Dudek 


~~ 


Books Reviewed 


A HISTORY OF MECHANICAL INVENTIONS: by 
Abbott Payson Usher; (Harvard University Press) ; 
pp. x, 450; $11.75. 

Originally published in 1929, this contribution to the study 
of technology has stood the test of time as a scholarly and 
important work. Its republication in a revised form and in a 
handsome format is perhaps by way of a tribute to Professor 
Usher. But its appearance is timely for another reason. A 
publisher’s note at the end of the volume comments on the 
appropriateness of its being the first book produced at the 
Harvard Press by the new technique of photographic type- 
setting a small reminder of the appropriateness of the 
contents of the volume for a generation living in the wonder- 
land (or maelstrom?) of twentieth-century technology. 

A scholarly and important volume — but also an intensely 
personal work and, to this reviewer, an unsatisfying one in 
some respects. The personal character of the book shows up 
most clearly in its first four chapters, these chapters being 
new and constituting the major part of the revision. Here 
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Professor Usher outlines his approach to the “theory” of 
invention. He rejects the crude oversimplifications of both 
the “Great Man” and “Necessity is the Mother” theories, 
but works the valuable elements of these ideas into his own 
four-stage process of innovation — the perception and for- 
mulation of the problem, the “setting of the stage.” the act 
of insight, and critical revision. It is the first and fourth 
steps which the cruder theories neglect. It is not only the 
perception of some unfilled need but also the formulation 
of the problem in a clear and precise way that starts the 
cycle. To pose a problem well is as important in the history 
of thought as to answer it. Once defined, the problem per- 
sists, sometimes for long periods, until “the stage is set” for 
its solution — until the solution is objectively possible (e.g., 
until adequate materials to construct the device are avail- 
able) and until some chance brings together in one mind the 
various elements of the solution. Then the stage is set and, 
not inevitably, but perhaps, the act of insight arranges the 
elements into an integrated solution. ‘But this does not 
bring the process to an end. ... The solution must . . . be 
studied critically, understood in its fullness, and learned as 
a technique of thought or action.” (p. 65). The chapters 
dealing with particular lines of technological development 
provide many instances of these steps in invention, and of 
the long periods of time that may separate them. 

This is obviously a reasonable way to approach techno- 
logical change unexciting, but honest, as all eclectic 
approaches are. To Professor Usher, however, this framework 
applies not only to technological change, but to all novelty 
in thought or action, and accordingly he clothes his ideas in 
a philosophical and psychological context, the fruitfulness of 
which must be judged by philosophers and psychologists. He 
suggests, too, that innovation, or a chain of innovations, 
should be the basic unit of historical study — a welcome 
antidote to Toynbee’s choice of the culture as the meaningful 
unit of study. In brief, in the introductory chapters of the 
volume the reader will find much more than a theory of 
mechanical invention. He will find an outline synthesis of 
the thought of an unrepentant empiricist and pluralist — 
perhaps a slightly desperate synthesis, for empirical thought 
is not easily tamed. 

The material content of the book directs attention to three 
main themes, the thought and achievements of antiquity 
(Chs. V-VIII), the development of specific industries (print- 
ing, textiles, clocks and watches, and machine tools), and in 
Chs. XIII and XX, and also in Ch. VII, the development 
of prime movers and the generalization of the production and 
distribution of power. The long section on antiquity displays 
the formidable range of Professor Usher’s scholarship as he 
correlates evidence from a dozen different academic special- 
ties. It shows, too, the discouragingly slow rate at which 
technology progressed, and the immense difficulty of achiev- 
ing the first step in technological progress, the adequate 
formulation of the problem. But although realizing its 
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utility in demonstrating this part of the theory, the modern 
reader is apt to become impatient with this section of the 
work. Is this the reader’s fault? Perhaps. A child of the 
technological age, he will likely draw from these chapters 
the unintended conclusion that history after all did start 
with the Industrial Revolution, and be anxious to get on with 
steam engines and railways. The chapter on Leonardo da 
Vinci raises our hopes: Leonardo marks the division between 
the purely empirical innovations of the early period and the 
imaginative, scientific, approach to technology which was 
born in the sixteenth century. But Professor Usher is a hard 
master, and leads us through three more case studies, the 
invention of printing, textile machinery and clocks and 
watches, before we get to Watt and Edison. And by then, 
space is running out and we get a very good, but only a 
general, summary of the technological achievements which 
underlie the modern power age. 

The material seems badly weighted. But, once again, we 
must be wary of our twentieth century impatience, On 
reflection, the historical lessons sink in: nothing is invented 
in a day; we do build on the achievements of our prede- 
cessors; and there are still mighty barriers to technological 
advance — all the barriers of formulation, technical 
possibility, imaginative insight, and critical revision. It may 
come as something of a shock to realize that even in the age 
of Technological Grace after the Industrial Revolution the 
Laval steam turbine, developed in 1882, depended on accur- 
acy of workmanship which would have been unattainable 
forty years earlier, that the finished product represented 
“the realization of a principle conceived in the seventeenth 
century” and “involved most of the primary technological 
achievements of the entire intervening period” (p. 394), and 
that thé steam turbine is still undergoing “critical revision.” 
Will some future historian not be able to write in a similar 
vein about, say, jet engines? A history of mechanical 
inventions, like every other history, is a preface to the 
present, not a finished story. John Dales. 
THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN FOREIGN POLICY: 

Frank Tannenbaum; Burns & MacEachern; pp. 192; 
$4.50. 
COMMON SENSE AND WORLD AFFAIRS: Dorothy 
Fosdick; Geo. J. McLeod; pp. 219; $4.00 
AMERICAN STRATEGY IN THE ATOMIC AGE: Col. 
George C. Reinhardt; Burns & MacEachern; pp. 244; 
$5.00. 

The American Tradiiion in Foreign Policy by Professor 
Tannenbaum is, as one would expect, an attack on the 
doctrine of power politics and of balance of power as an 
unworthy foundation for the foreign policy of the United 
States. The American school of realpolitik, says Tannen- 
baum, “prides itself upon being realistic and has taken 
Machiavelli as its great teacher. It is contemptuous of the 
simple beliefs of honest men, jeers at the sentimentalism of 
those who believe that men may strive for peace among 
nations, and }ooks upon democracy as a hindrance to skilled 
diplomacy.” 

The emergence of realpolitik, according to the author, 
represents a new departure in American thinking, over- 
shadowing the old differences between “interventionists” and 
“isolationists” both of whom were opposed to its fundamental 
propositions. If it should become the new basis for American 
foreign policy — and apparently Prof. Tannenbaum thinks 
it has not — the result would be the conversion of the 
United States to a “centralized military empire” and 
eventually the destruction of democratic institutions. Op- 
posed to this realpolitik of Morgenthau and Kennan which 
springs from the modern nation-state of Europe, there is the 
traditional American alternative which arises “from the 
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experience of the federal system of the United States, from 
the development of the Organization of American States, 
from the recent adoption of the principle of the co-ordinate 
state on which to frame the Commonwealth of Nations, and 
from the federal history of Switzerland.’ 

Professor Tannenbaum proceeds to marshal a wealth of 
imposing and largely convincing evidence that this concept 
of the “co-ordinate state”, of the inviolable integrity if not 
equality of the separate units, whether member states or 
sovereign nations, has been the central and distinguishing 
feature of American conduct both in the American federal 
system and in relations with foreign nations. The epoch of 
Reconstruction after the Civil War is recognized as a lapse; 
heady excursions into Latin-American affairs have also been 
against the basic predisposition of American policy. Of 
these the author says “the policy of force was always initiated 
by the executive, and always, with the exception of the war 
with Mexico, in the end defeated by the Congress and the 
people.” 

For the modern international scene in which the central 
roles inevitably are played by the Soviet Union and the 
United States, The American Tradition in Foreign Policy 
is an appeal for partnership and consultation, rather than 
overlording and unilateral decisions. For the allies of the 
United States the thought (or the hope) that these are the 
determined American attitudes is most reassuring. There are 
however difficulties in the path of the “co-ordinate state 
idea at the present time and in the current context which 
perhaps are given insufficient attention. The Monolithic 
organization of the potential enemy and the terrifying speed 
with which thermo-nuclear weapons can travel and arrive 
with little warning, demand a concentration of defensive 
organization, and perhaps also of defensive diplomacy, and 
magnify inevitably the role which the United States, the 
most protected as well as the most powerful unit, will play 
This of course merely makes it all the more desirable that 
American policy should spring from sentiments as generous 
and from attitudes as co-operative as those which Prof 
Tannenbaum defends as traditionally American 

Common Sense and World A ffairs is an appeal for rational 
interest by American people in international affairs, and is in 
the Tannenbaum tradition. It is a declaration against panic 
and jingoism, and miraculous solutions to vexatious problems 
and for patience, defence appropriations, and the reading of 
the New York Times 

American Strategy in the Atomic Age belongs to the mili 
tary or garden variety of Morgenthau and Kennan. The 
objective of the United States’ foreign policy is the ‘roll 
back” of the communist frontier. Concession is made to the 
need to work out policies in consultation with allies, but it i: 
clear that the American will must prevail. This should be 
achieved by an ideological offensive which the allies will 
find irresistible. The first tenet of this offensive should be 
the sanctity of private property, which “has always conveyed 
an assurance of individual liberty.” All this will operate be 
hind a thermo-nuclear ring around the Soviet Union. Under 
this rather harsh exterior there is an appeal for a more 
tactful exercise of American power and a recognition that 
other nations have difficulty in adjusting themselves to the 
new facts of life on this beleaguered planet H.S. Crowe 


STILL THE RICE GROWS GREEN: John C. Caldwell; 
S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 312; $4.85 

Formosa seems destined to engender as much bitterness 
and controversy in the United States as Munich did in 
Britain. Mr. Caldwell, born in China of missionary parent 
and with experience during and after the Second World War 
with OWI and the State Department in China, Korea and 
Formosa, writes a strong and bitter defense of the cause of 
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Nationalist China. He censures his own people for “seeming 
more interested in appeasement, in dreaming of co-existence, 
in making deals with the enemy under cover of loud 
pronouncements about massive retaliation that would follow 
if the bargain were broken.” His visit to Quemoy or Kinmen, 
as he irritatedly insists it should be called, in December 1954, 
convinced him of the importance of the island as “a symbol 
of hope, the Golden Gateway for a triumphant return to the 
mainland”. With his command of Chinese he was able to 
talk with soldiers and administrators whose personal exper- 
ience he tells movingly and graphically. Similarly he 
describes the improvements in Formosa since 1949 and the 
stubborn struggle for survival in Korea, finding everywhere 
the rice growing green, a symbol to him of the faith and hope 
of those who stand for freedom from Communism. Mr. 
Caldwell is emphatic that Communist China is hungry, dis- 
satisfied and capable of defeat because its people are “sick of 
brutality and torture, of mass executions and fraudulent 
land reform’. He is confident that with proper help Free 
China can take and hold a bridgehead in South China which 
could be extended if the situation was properly exploited 
politically. He believes that the ranks of Free China contain 
patriots able of exploiting that situation if given the chance. 
He blames the bulk of the press for bad and lazy reporting 
about the Far East, the U.N. for wasteful efforts at 
reconstruction in Korea and Western statesmen for accepting 
the Korean truce negotiations when victory could have been 
won. Since the United States, for whom he modestly claims 
“We, more than anyone else, built what foundations of 
decency exist” refuses to “go the second mile,” he fears that 
Asia will sink “into a darkness that may last generations.” 
Such is the burden of a troubled sincere book which earns 
if not carrying complete conviction. 


respect 

F. H. Soward 

DEMOCRACY ANID MARXISM: H. B. Mayo; Oxford 
University Press, 1955; pp. xi, 364; $5.50. 

Books on Marxism are ‘as sands on the seashore”, but 
there is‘always room for one more, even one which makes 
no claim to original interpretation, provided it treats its 
material with integrity, shapes it with precision, and occa- 
sionally rewards the reader’s perseverance with some fresh 
insight. All these requirements are amply met by Professor 
Mayou’s study of communist doctrine and its relation to 
democratic thought. It is a useful addition to a growing 
literature purporting to expose the doctrinal deficiencies of 
cemmunism. 

In much of this literature there is some confusion of 
purpose. Is the aim that of providing an honest assessment 
of Marxism as social theory? Or is it that of striking a telling 
blow for freedom in “the struggle for the minds of men’’? 
The functions of political theorist and Cold War propa- 
gandist are not necessarily inconsistent, but they may easily 
encumber rather than complement each other. Their combin- 
ation in Democracy and Marxism is not altogether successful. 
It is implicit in Professor Mayo’s definition of Marxism not 
merely as a social theory but also as “a political and social 
movement, organized in communist parties throughout the 
world, almost all of them joined together and dominated by 
the Russian party” (p. 310). There is no need to quarrel with 
this as a description of communism as a political force in the 
modern world. But as a definition of Marxism it makes for 
certain difficulties, notably the absence of an adequate 
historical perspective. All aspects of communism, from a 
treatise by Marx to the latest convolution of the Moscow 
orthodoxy, are lumped together and so endowed with a mono- 
lithic quality which they do not possess. More than once 
this obliterates or obscures any useful distinction which 
might be made between what is German and what is Russian 
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in the doctrine — whether to make invidious comparisons at 
the expense of the latter, or to demonstrate that the thought 
of Lenin and Stalin is not so much a deviation from Marxism 
properly so-called as it is its logical implementation. It is 
also partly responsible for some facile observations on foreign 
policy, and for the inclusion of a rather patronizing and 
highly expendable Foreword by the Chairman of the Board 
of the American Can Corporation. James Eayrs 


CHANCE OR DESTINY: TURNING POINTS IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY: Oscar Handlin; Little, 
Brown and Company; 1954, 1955; $4.25. 


Professor Handlin points out that during the last century 
historians have stressed impersonal forces when fashioning 
their explanations of historical development. For instance, 
certain abstractions such as “nationalism” or ‘“mercantilism” 
created the situation out of which grew the movement for 
American independence. “If not Washington, then someone 
like him; if not Yorktown, then some battle like it.” Every- 
one knows the popularity of such terms as “the frontier” and 
“industrialism” in American historical writing. Handlin 
argues that these impersonal forces are not all-explanatory, 
that “contingent personal factors” also need emphasis. There 
have been numerous turning points when men have “been 
capable of acting freely, for good or ill, upon the oppor- 
tunities the situation afforded.” Chance has played a 
significant part in historical development. 


To illustrate this thesis, which the author does not claim 
is very novel, he has written eight essays, five of which 
originally appeared in the Atlantic. An example of his 
approach is found in his account of the Spanish-American 
War. Instead of writing about “imperialism,” he gives the 
front of the stage to the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Theodore Roosevelt. On February 25, 1898, the Secretary 
took the day off. Roosevelt, in temporary command of the 
department, promptly cabled Dewey at Hong Kong to be 
ready to attack the Spanish fleet at Manila. Hence the 
acquisition of the Philippines and American involvement 
in the Far Pacific. The Louisiana Purchase, the controversy 
over slavery, the outcome of the Civil War, and American 
entry into the First World War were likewise affected by a 
set of curious chances. 


Professor Handlin writes clearly and accurately although 
with no great originality. His thesis can be neither proved 
nor disproved. We do not know what would have happened if 
the gun on the Princeton had not exploded on February 28, 
1844, or if Captain Schweiger’s torpedo had not hit the 
Lusitania on May 7, 1915. A sequence of historical events 
cannot be run through a second time with one variable 
omitted. Leaving this question aside, the most interesting and 
iluminating aspect of these essays is the way in which 
American events are set against a European or Asiatic back- 
ground. Mr Handlin is helping to make American historical 
writing less parochial than it used to be. G. M. Craig 


THE PARKMAN READER: Selected and Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by Samuel Eliot Morison; 
Little, Brown & Company (Canada) Limited; pp. xv, 
533; $6.75. 

This book is the latest of several one-volume condensations 
of Parkman that have appeared over the last generation or 
more. The selection edited by John Tebbel, which is not 
mentioned in Morison’s bibliography, by the way, appeared 
as recently as 1948. Obviously there is a continuing feeling 
that the modern reader will be attracted to a Parkman 
presented in manageable proportions. Certainly this should 
be true of Canadian readers who must be ever thankful to 
the great New Englander who devoted his life to writing this 
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magnificent narrative of the first century and a half of 
Canadian history. His genius shines through as brightly as 
ever. 

Observers have already pointed out that there is a peculiar 
felicity in having Francis Parkman introduced to the public 
by Samuel Eliot Morison. A fellow New Englander, and 
himself one of the two or three most accomplished stylists 
among contemporary American historians, Morison is an 
urbane and sympathetic editor. He has provided brief 
connecting passages to tie the selections together, and in 
occasional footnotes he has indicated where later scholarship 
has corrected or modified Parkman’s version. 

One’s only quarrel is with the title. Morison has provided 
a one volume account of the French regime, not a “Parkman 
Reader.”’ There are no selections from The Oregon Trail, 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac, the Journals, or from other 
writings of Parkman. This was a wise decision, but a more 
accurate title might have been found to indicate the book’s 
contents. G. M. Craig. 


THE PILTDOWN FORGERY: J. S. Weiner; Oxford; 
pp. 214; $2.50. ‘= 


In the south of England, not far from Brighton and near 
to the historic town of Lewes, lies the moorland tract of 
Piltdown. In 1912 it was announced that fragments of a 
remarkable human skull and jaw had been recovered from 
an ancient gravel bed at this locality. The skull was quite 
like that of modern man but the jaw was distinctly ape-like 
in character. Weiner points out that, “in Piltdown man, was 
at last tangible, well-nigh incontrovertible proof of Man’s 
ape-like ancestry; eviderce which could be regarded as a 
veritable confirmation of evolutionary theory” (p. 1). In the 
years which followed, Piltdown man increasingly became a 
subject of controversy and to a large extent one’s interpreta- 
tion of the entire body of evidence bearing upon Man’s 
early ancestry depended upon whether one accepted or 
rejected the Piltdown discoveries 

In 1953, after more than 40 years of debate, the problem 
was solved through the application of an amazing array of 
modern scientific techniques which demonstrated con- 
clusively that the bones and associated implements from 
Piltdown had been ‘doctored’ and deliberately ‘planted’ in 
the gravels. In Weiner’s little book, which is a model of 
clarity, the history of the ‘discovery’ and the manner in 
which the forgery was exposed are described in the first 
five chapters in non-technical and highly readable language. 
The remainder of the book concerns the personalities of the 
principals involved, a reconstruction of the crime and the 
evidence bearing upon the identity of the forger. Weiner 
handles the latter with great delicacy and balance but 
leaves little doubt as to the author of the hoax. The book 
is fascinating whether or not one happens to have heard of 
Piltdown man. At times it reads like an exploit of Sherlock 
Holmes but its fascination lies in the fact that it is the true 
story of one of the cleverest and most unusual forgeries of 
all time. Robert E. Popham. 


GEORGE ORWELL: John Atkins; Copp Clark (John 
Calder); pp. 348; $3.75 

When reviewing Lawrence Brander’s book of the same title 
last March (Forum, p. 285) I said that “there will probably 
be better books written about Orwell in the future.” Unfor- 
tunately this is not one of the better ones. It is longer and 
more detailed, and in some ways it is a useful supplement to 
Mr. Brander’s, but it doesn’t give as clear an over-all picture. 
Where Mr. Brander concentrated on describing Orwell’s 
books, Atkins has chosen to discuss Orwell’s point of view on 
various subjects as revealed in his journalistic articles as well 
as in his books. This is a useful approach, and there is much 
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interesting material dealing with imperialism, poverty, lib 
erty, the class system, power, capitalism, socialism, and 
communism. Particularly interesting are the two chapters on 
“The People’s Reading’ and “The Power of Words”. Orwell 
was very much concerned about the debasement of language 
resulting from modern politics. He claimed that on the whole 
“political writing is bad writing’, and when it is not bad, the 
writer is usually some kind of a rebel, expressing his own 
opinions and not a party line. Orthodoxy, of whatever color, 
demands a lifeless, imitative style, and Orwell believed that 
this debasement of language corrupted thought—an idea that 
he developed at length in 1984 

While Mr. Atkins throws considerable light on the 
development of Orwell’s ideas, he doesn’t give us a vivid or 
well-rounded impression of his philosophy. He is considerably 
more critical than Brander was, and some of his points are 
well taken, but often he picks on details which are either 
unimportant or inconclusive. Sometimes we feel that he is 
more concerned with showing how clever he is than with 
helping us to understand Orwell’s point of view. Perhaps he 
doesn’t understand it too well himself, for he concludes that 
“Orwell will probably be remembered as a patriot of the 
Left’. Orwell may have been a “left-wing patriot’, but that 
was surely not the most outstanding thing about him. I’m 
afraid we will have to wait a bit longer for a really satisfying 


portrait. Edith Fowke 
A JIG FOR THE GYPSY: Robertson Davies; Clarke 
Irwin; pp. 98; $2.00. 


Now that A Jig for the Gypsy has been produced 
professionally in England, at the Crest Theatre in Toronto, 
and will be done this summer at Brae Manor, Quebec, per- 
haps it is time to take a closer look at this play than the 
reviewers of “the sheer delight’? school have allowed them- 
selves, 

This is a complex and interesting play, very much a part 
of the fabric of Davies’ plays and novels 

It sparkles with the epigrammatic wit we have come to 
expect: “He lights up like a lamp at the very thought of 
being hard done by” and “Sacrifice for principle is always 
worth while’, and “There speaks the man with nothing to 
sacrifice.” 

And here, of course, speaks the best-honed wit we have 
among our writers, the Leacock Medal recently awarded to 
Mr. Davies being ten years overdue 

The situation is that of an election in a Welsh riding in 
1885 and hinges on the supposed prediction of the outcome 
made by Benoni Richards, a gypsy fortune-teller. This 
provides for two definite sets of characters, briefly, the re 
spectable success and their hangers-on, and the fey element, 
Benoni and her friends. The conflict of ideas represented 
by the two viewpoints is skilfully brought out 

Benoni herself i wonderful character, dominating the 
play with her wisdom and dignity, at once earthy and un- 
worldly. She belongs to the same family as “Pop”, the brew 
mistress in King Phoenix, and the musician in the Salterton 
novels, and all the unconventional natural life-loving anti 
puritans who bring life and warmth to so much of Davies’ 
e much more than a woman, the earth-- 
mother symbol rather: “when she returned to her own world 
of nature and magic she was on firm ground.” “The others,” 
the politicians and merchants, win of course, but Benoni 
and her Conjurer triumph in the extra-worldly sense 

In contrast to this (and we find it an interesting paradox 
in this writer's work) there are the characteristic thrusts at 
the second sex. “Many a man goes to the top with his wife 
pulling at him from below”; some telling jibes at “the oldest 
trade union in the world” (the priesthood); the qualities of 
the average careful second-rater are exposed with devastating 
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clarity (Vaughan); and we are treated to some diverting 
views on politics and marriage. 

A Jig For The Gypsy is full of good characters, of diversity 
and with an underlying seriousness which gives force to its 
humor. Yet this play is vaguely unsatisfying. The weakness, 
we believe, lies in its resolution, There are several reasons 
for this. One perhaps is that the schism between the real 
world and the world of magic is not easily bridged. The inter- 
action of these two worlds was more successfully achieved in 
At My Heart’s Core. Hilda Kirkwood 


HAMLET, FATHER AND SON: Peter Alexander; Claren- 
don Press, Oxford; pp. 185; $2.25. 

To write a good book on Shakespeare demands an unusual 
combination of qualities: scholarship, experience of life, 
insight, and a prose-style not incongruously inferior to 
Shakespeare’s own. This book is one of the few that can be 
said to do justice to their great subject. Here, as in his earlier 
work, Professor Alexander of Glasgow considers large issues. 
He does not wearisomely labor another thesis on Hamlet, to 
add one to a hundred or more. He does not seek to answer 
all the questions—in fact in many readers he will likely leave 
doubts. But he writes with thought and wit, and even when 
he roams far afield to Greek literature or Lessing or the 
detective story, he keeps our minds on his central subject. 

The view which he so skilfully argues is that Hamlet is 
a unified work of art in which the hero combines the virtues 
of opposite extremes: of humanity and of valor or, to use 
the Greek word so prominent in his pages, of areté. Hamlet 
is not a man of contradictions; but he is at once a common 
and a great man. He is, Alexander contends, without tragic 
flaw——-very unlike, for instance, Olivier’s Hamlet. The pur- 
pose of a large part of the book is to undermine the doctrine 
of hamartia, or the tragic flaw in the hero, first formulated by 
Aristotle, and in our century persuasively applied to Shake- 
speare by Bradley. 

Hamlet, Father and Son is Professor Alexander’s third 
major contribution to Shakespearian criticism. In his first 
work, he demonstrated that what were until then considered 
source-plays of Shakespeare’s Henry VI are in fact pirated 
versions—‘“‘bad” quartos. In his second, he went counter to 
the accepted opinion of the dates of Shakespeare’s earlier 
plays, placing them in the 1580’s, that is the period of ‘the 
lost seven years”. Now, he has not merely come to the rescue 
of a great Shakespearian tragedy; he has challenged the 
soundness of the notion that Romeo, Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear 
have a “tragic flaw.” To argue thus requires critical acumen 
as well as daring. Even those who disagree with Professor 
Alexander will find that this book makes them think anew. 

F. D. Hoeniger 


A TRAIN OF POWDER: Rebecca West; Macmillan 
(Viking); pp. 310; $4.25. 

For the last twenty-five years Rebecca West has held her 
place as one of England’s finest writers, and today there are 
few in the world who can equal her. Her flexible, polished, 
and evocative style makes everything she writes a pure 
pleasure to read; her insight and human sympathy makes it 
also an education and an inspiration. 

Her latest collection of essays is no exception. With a 
less serious writer, the articles that make it up might easily 
have been transient pieces of journalism: certainly the 
subjects are like those of many articles that we forget with 
the next day’s newspaper. 

Three of the essays reflect Germany’s postwar history 
under the title of “Greenhouse with Cyclamens”. The first 
and longest (1946), dealing with the Nuremburg trial, gives 
human reality to a group of men who had seemed simply the 
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ogres of a modern nightmare. Her gallery of portraits is 
distasteful but memorable: Goring (an impudent rogue who 
recalled the madam in a brothel), Streicher (a dirty old 
man), Shirach (a neat and mousy governess), Hess (so 
plainly mad), Von Papen and Schacht (two old foxes). 
While she makes clear the basic justice of their fate, she 
does not hesitate to point out various faults and stupidities 
in the proceedings. Her other two German pieces (1949 to 
1954) seek to analyze the effects of the occupation on both 
conquered and conquerers. 

The remaining essays deal with three more trials: two for 
murder and one for espionage. “Opera in Greenville” is the 
trial of a group of taxi drivers for the lynching of a Negro 
in North Carolina; ‘“Mr. Setty and Mr. Hume” were the 
accused and the victim in a celebrated English “torso mur- 
der”; “The Better Mousetrap” relates the puzzling story 
of William Marshall, a young British Diplomatic Wireless 
Service telegraphist, surely the most inept of modern spies, 
who was convicted of giving documents to a Russian agent. 
None of the people involved are outstanding: to the average 
observer they would not even appear interesting, but under 
the alchemy of her insight Miss West turns them into sub- 
jects so fascinating that we would gladly hear more of them. 
She brings to factual reporting the skill and psychological 
understanding that mark the finest novels, and proves once 
again that truth is stranger than fiction. Edith Fowke 


THE TASTEMAKERS: Russell Lynes; Musson; pp. 362; 
$5.00. 

The subject of Taste has fascinated and confused phil- 
osophers and writers for many a long century. Only on one 
thing almost all seem to be agreed: that there is Good Taste 
and there is Bad Taste. Good Taste is what / have and bad 
taste is what my grandparents had. Or good taste is what I 
have but what that filthy rich Jones family with their pre- 
posterous house and dreadful decorating completely lack. 
It’s about as definite as that. It does, however, seem to 
involve both aesthetics and morals, which accounts perhaps 
for Change in Taste, and which makes the History of Taste 
in a country a very fascinating subject in that it must reflect 
the social structure of that country. 

In an aristocratic country, taste is the prerogative of the 
cultured, or intellectual or at any rate wealthy, few; in a 
democratic country everybody has the Right to Taste. Con- 
sequently nowhere has there been such a concerted effort 
to Bring Taste to All as in the United States (where it is 
perhaps less a right than a duty!) As Mr. Lynes points out, 
the making of taste in America is a major industry. The 
makers of taste are no longer merely architects, artists, 
fashion designers, museum directors, but magazine editors 
and, most recently, large-scale advertisers. Thus barraged 
and pressurized, the average American finds it has become 
as important to have Good Taste as to have the right make 
of car—and the only way we know what is good taste is by 
being told—in House Beautiful or Ladies’ Home Journal 
or, if you please, in advertisements. Hence the paradox of 
extreme conformity in a country whose philosophy is of 
rugged individualism. 

Mr. Lynes follows the development of the arts, and the 
promoters of taste from the 1830’s when mass production 
made the tasteful accessible to all. He has written a 
delightful and entertaining account of architecture, painting 
and interior decorating (in particular) down to the present 
time, with ample and satisfying illustrations of all phases. 

He also includes the perceptive and devastating article 
“Highbrow, Lowbrow, Middlebrow” which readers may be 
familiar with, from a 1949 issue of Harper's Magazine. A 
thoroughly enjoyable book. S. Lambert 
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NO OTHER GODS: Wilder Penfield; Little, Brown & 
Company; pp. 340; $3.95. 

Dr. Penfield, a practicing surgeon and director of the 
Montreal Neurological Institute, has turned novelist betimes 
with a reconstruction of life in the ancient city of Ur of the 
Chaldees, and particularly of the early lives of the Biblical 
Abram and Sarah. 

The only historical reference to this city is in Genesis and 
nothing more was known of it until the site was stumbled 
upon in 1854 by the British Consul in Mesopotamia. It was 
abandoned and later excavated by Sir Leonard Wooley 
between the two great wars of this century. Dr. Penfield 
visited the site during World War II and did his research 
for the novel at Teheran. 

The careful methods of the scientist have provided a 
convincing basis upon which the story has been built. The 
descriptions of the life of the Chaldeans, reconstructed from 
records and artifacts, give us a glimpse of the cult of Nannar 
the Moon-God which is fascinating for the light it throws 
upon this hitherto unknown era. 

When Abram, the great iconoclast, breaks away from the 
Temple of Nannar to live in the wilderness in search of the 
One God, Dr. Penfield is filling in between the lines of the 
Genesis story, a formidable task. Abram, the youth, is 
a well conceived character, but about half way through the 
book the influence of Cecil B. DeMille becomes apparent, 
and Sarah seems more like a Hollywood beauty peering 
from behind an archaic pillar (plaster) than like the desert 
girl who became the ‘‘mother of nations’”’. 

The writer has respect and enthusiasm for his theme, 
and much learning and loving care have gone into the book, 
which is admirable and interesting above the ordinary run 
of novels. ‘‘No Other Gods’ misses being an artistic success, 
although it is a popular one ye gy 3 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE AND CANADA, 1867-1887: 
David L. M. Farr; University of Toronto Press; pp. xii, 
362; $5.50. 

The two decades between Confederation and the first 
Colonial Conference were crucial years in the transition from 
Empire to Commonwealth. From Canada came recurrent 
demands for increased autonomy in external and internal 
affairs, demands which seemed incompatible with the legal 
and diplomatic unity of the Empire and the legislative omni- 
competence of the United Kingdom Parliament, and demands 
which the Treasury, the Board of Trade, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and the Foreign Office were unwilling to grant. Sand- 
wiched between the earnest and determined Canadians and 
the doctrinaire and inflexible departments in Westminster 
was the Colonial Office. To it fell the onerous and difficult 
task of reconciling, if possible, the aspirations and interests 
of Canada with the legitimate interests of the Empire as a 
whole. Directed by exceedingly able permanent officials and 
generally enlightened, if not brilliant, statesmen, the Office 
played its part with merit. Its success has convinced Pro- 
fessor Farr of Carleton College that “the Colonial Office . 
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deserves to assume a distinguished place among the archi- 
tects of the Commonwealth of Nations.” 

While admitting the importance of his conclusion, most 
Canadians will find the case studies on which it is based of 
greater value. Using the voluminous records of the Colonial 
Office and considerable private correspondence, Dr. Fart 
has examined in great detail six problems in Anglo-Canadian 
relations: Imperial guarantees on Canadian loans, disallow 
ance of provincial legislation, appeals to the Judicial Com 
mittee of the Privy Council, Canadian commercial policy, 
negotiation of commercial treaties, and the appointment of a 
Canadian High Commissioner. Each essay is a valuable con 
tribution, packed with new material and marked by judicious 
observations 

Professor Farr would doubtless agree that his book is too 
detailed and too scholarly in its approach for the general 
reader. Scholars in a number of fields will welcome its 
appearance, however, and it will be particularly enjoyed by 
those who still heartily pluck the strings of Dominion auto 
nomy and Canadian nationalism John T. Saywell 
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HUGH G. THORNBURN is assistant professor of political 
science at Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B 

D.S. is a graduate of the Toronto School of Social Work 
who has been engaged in social work for the past sixteen 
years... JEAN INGLIS was a graduate of Victoria College, 
Toronto, in English Literature. She taught school for a year 
at White River, Ontario, and contributed to several publica 
tions. Her story, “And the Green Hills Laugh,” was sent to 
us shortly before her death, which occurred in June, 1953, in 
her twenty-second year 
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BOOKS ON CANADA’S NORTHLAND 63:4ooo-%9 


THE NEW NORTH, being some account of a woman’s 
journey through Canada to the Arctic, by Agnes Deans 
Cameron. With many illustrations from photographs by the 
Author. Size, 9x6. 393 pp. New York and London. D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 1910. Top edges gilt. In good condi- 
tion. $3.50. 


DOWN THE MACKENZIE AND UP THE YUKON IN 
1906, by Elihu Stewart, with a map and thirty illustrations 
from photographs. Size, 7/2 x 5. 270 pp. London. John Lane: 
The Bodley Head. 1913. In very good condition. $3.25. 


ARCTIC MOOD. A narrative of Arctic adventures, by Eva 
Alvey Richards. Size, 84% x 5%. Illustrated. 281 pp. Cald- 
well, Idaho. The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 1949. In very good 
condition. $2.75. 


HUNTERS AND HUNTING IN THE ARCTIC by The 
Duke of Orleans, translated by H. Grahame Richards, with 
twenty-five illustrations. Size 8% x 5%. London. David 
Nutt. 1911. In very good condition. $3.00. 


THE ARCTIC PRAIRIES. A canoe-Journey of 2,000 miles 
in search of the caribou; being the account of a voyage to 
the region north of Aylmer Lake, by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Size 834 x 534. 415 pp. Illustrated. London. Constable & Co. 
1912. In very good condition. $6.50. 


THE BARREN GROUND OF NORTHERN CANADA 
by Warburton Pike. Size 9 x 6. 289 pp. and index. Map. 
London. Macmillan and Co. 1892. Good condition. $9.00. 


NORTHWARD ON THE NEW FRONTIER, by D. M. 
LeBourdais. Size 9’, x 6%. 311 pp. Illustrated. Ottawa. 
Graphic Publishers Ltd. 1931. Very good condition. $3.50 


OUR NORTH LAND: being a full account of the Canadian 
North-West and Hudson’s Bay Route, together with a nar- 
rative of the experiences of the Hudson’s Bay Expedition of 
1884, etc., by Charles R. Tuttle. Size, 9% x 6. 589 pp. 
Illustrated with maps and engravings. Toronto. C. Blackett 
Robinson. 1885. In good condition. $3.50. 


CANADA MOVES NORTH by Richard Finnie. Size 8% 
x 5%. 239 pp. Illustrated. Toronto. The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. 1948. Fine copy with jacket. Postpaid $2.75. 


JOINT REPORT UPON THE SURVEY AND DEMAR- 
CATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
along the 141st meridian from the Arctic Ocean to Mount 
St. Elias. Department of the Interior, Canada. 1918. Size, 
12 x 9. Paper-covered. 305 pp. Panoramic photos folded in. 
In very good condition. $5.00. 


IN SEARCH OF A POLAR CONTINENT 1905-1907 by 
Alfred H. Harrison, with illustrations and a map. Size 8 x 5. 
292 pp. London. Edward Arnold. 1908. In very good condi- 
tion. $4.00. 


NEW RIVERS OF THE NORTH: The Yarn of Two 
Amateur Explorers, by Hulbert Footner, with photographs 
by Auville Eager and the Author. Size 8% x 5%. 281 pp. 
New York. Outing Publishing Company. 1912. $3.25. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE GREAT NORTHWEST by 
Agnes C. Laut. Size, 8 x 5144. 413 pp. Maps. Doran. Title 
page missing. Otherwise in good condition. $3.50. 


JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE IN BAFFIN’S BAY AND 
BARROW STRAITS in the years 1850-1851 performed by 
H.M. Ships “Lady Franklin” and “Sophia,” under the com- 
mand of Mr. William Penny, etc., 
In two volumes, with maps, plates and wood-engravings. 


by Peter C. Sutheriand. 


Size 8 x 54%. pp. 506, 363 and appendix. London. Longman, 
Brown, Green and Longmans, 1852. Bindings a little worn. 
Otherwise in good condition. The set of two volumes $6.50 


THREE YEARS IN THE KLONDIKE, by Jeremiah 
Lynch. Size 9 x 54%. 280 pp. Illustrated. Map. London 
Edward Arnold. 1904. Good condition. $3.75 


HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF DIS- 
COVERY ON THE MORE NOTHERN COASTS OF 
AMERICA from the earliest period to the present time by 
Patrick Fraser Tytler with descriptive sketches of the 
natural history of the North American regions by James 
Wilson, to which is added an appendix containing remarks 
on a late memoir of Sebastian Cabot with a vindication of 
Richard Hakluyt. Illustrated with a map and nine engrav- 
ings by Jackson. Size 7 x 5. 444 pp. Edinburgh. Oliver & 
Boyd, 1833. In good condition. $4.00. 


All prices are postpaid 
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